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THE CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


HE situation in Germany is full of in- 
| terest. Discontent has become almost 

chronic. The ruling powers and the 
people are drifting into direct antagonism. 
On the one hand, relief is sought by 
means of conspiracy and lawless violence; 
and order is maintained on the other by 
assumptions of authority which are in flat 
opposition to the spirit and principles of 
freedom. It cannot be denied that there 
are elements at work in German polities 
which are full of menace to the tranquillity 
of the state. 

He would have been a daring man who 
should have predicted at the close of the 
Franco-German War the present condition 
of affairs. Then Germany had come forth 
triumphant from two great wars. She had 
humbled Austria; she had crushed France. 
In one case, at least, the indemnity money 
must have gone far to defray the actual ex- 
penses of the conflict. This was much, but 
it was not all. German unity, so long the 
object of German ambition, had become an 
accomplished fact, and German vanity had 
been flattered by the restoration of the 
empire and the re-establishment of the 
throne of Otho and Frederick of the Red 
Beard. To all the surrounding nations 
Germany had become the object of envy. 
A new and mighty nation had, so to speak, 
been born ina day. A great and unrivaled 
military power had sprung up in the centre 
of Europe. Thoughtful men asked them- 
selves the question whether this new power 
would assert its energies for good or for 
evil—whether, satisfied with what it had 
accomplished and what it had won, it would 
restore the sword to its scabbard and give 
itself up to the prosecution of the arts of 
peace, or whether, elated with success, it 
would yield to the temptation of conquest 
and proceed in the destructive work of 
war. No one dreamed, however, that in so 
brief a period after this high tide of suc- 
cess Germany would be in a condition not 
dissimilar to that in which France found 
herself on the eve of the first great revolu- 
tion. Least of all did any one conceive it 
to be possible that at the beginning of the 
year 1879 the relative positions of France 
and Germany should have become so com- 
pletely changed—the one, in spite of all 
her suffering and sorrow, in spite of the de- 
struction of her property and the exhaus- 
tion of her treasury, steadily consolidating 
the Republic and enjoying an internal tran- 
quillity and a material prosperity not sur- 
passed by any other nation; the other, 
notwithstanding her proud triumphs and 
her large indemnity, suffering from great 
financial depression, from stagnation in all 
branches of trade and industry, the people 
in almost open revolt against the Govern- 
ment, and the Government, on the other 
hand, seeking to protect itself and to pre- 
serve order by the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws which are wellnigh Draconic 
in their severity. It is a striking and sug- 
gestive contrast. 

It might prove an interesting as well as 
a profitable study to inquire into the causes 
which have produced results so different in 
the respective countries. Some of these 
causes it would probably be difficult to dis- 
cover. Some of them, however, might be 
found comparatively on the surface. It 
would be absurd to say that France owes 
her wonderful recovery to the Republic. It 
would be equally absurd to attribute the 
misfortunes of Germany to her Imperial 
institutions. France might have recov- 
ered with equal rapidity under the Empire. 
Germany might have been equally unfor- 
tunate under a Republic. One radical 
difference between France and Germany is 
to be found in the natural resources of 
the two countries. In natural resources 
France is really a rich country —one of 
the richest in the world. In natural re- 
sources Germany is comparatively poor. 
This helps us to understand why France 
has so wonderfully recovered herself; but 
it does not expluin to us why Germany, 
after having expended the five milliards of 
indemnity money, should now be so finan- 
cially straitened. We must look for the 


eause of Germany’s diiiculty elsewhere. 
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And without traveling far, we are con- 
vineced that we find the principal and the 
immediately pressing cause in the military 
system of the empire. Huge military es- 
tablishments are the curse of most of the 
nations of Europe. But nowhere is the 
military system so oppressive as it is in 
Germany. The old Prussian system now 
prevails all over the empire. It is a 
nation of soldiers. Jt is the army first ; 
everything else must take a second place. 
Every able-bodied youth is taught the 
art of war, is bound to serve a term of 
three years in the regular army, and is 
liable ever afterwards, until incapacitated by 
age or sickness, to be called upon for service 
inthelandwehr. Sucha system is, and can- 
not but be, ruinous to many of the best inter- 
ests of a nation and people. It absorbs the 
people’s means; it clogs the wheels of in- 
dustry; it takes away from productive 
pursuits a larger percentage of intelligent 
power; it demoralizes a large proportion of 
the best elements of the population and 
unfits them for active business. It is not 
easy to exchange the camps or the bar- 
racks for the couning-house or the work- 
shop. Such is the system under which 
Germany groans; and in this huge military 
system is, we believe, to be found the real 
secret of Germany’s sorrow. The burden 
is too heavy. It is crushing the life out of 
the empire. 

If we are right in what we have said, it 
is manifest that the ‘‘ blood and war” 


| policy will not cure the evil, or permanently 


allay German discontent. It is not a love 
for mere theories which is giving life to 
German Socialism. It is felt oppression. 
It is visible wrong. It is real want. The 
army is the upas-tree which is poisoning 
the life of the German Empire. While the 
root source remains, the evil will remain. 
and Socialism will find nourishment from 
popular discontent. Bismarck may legis- 
late as he pleases; he may induce the 
Imperial Legislature to pass repressive 
bills without number; he may continue 
with his iron heel to crush out the viola- 
tors of law; but not by such a policy will 
he save Germany. If he would be the 
savior of his country, he must strike at 
the root of this upas-tree—he must relieve 
the prople from the oppressive yoke of this 
Imperial military system. Perseverance in 
the opposite course may bring about grave 
evils sooner than most of us are disposed 
to believe. In Prussia the army are the 
people, and the people are the army. Bis- 
marck may some day find that he asks too 
much when he asks the people to turn their 
weapons against themselves. The reduc- 
tion of the German army would bea gain 
not to Germany alone—it Would be a gain 
to Europe and the world. 


HE stolid indifference of the Democratic 
leaders in Congress to the lessons of 
experience is the great marvel of the times. 
Some weeks since Mr. Edmunds intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution reaffirming 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
For this resolution, against which no pos- 
sible objection can lie, except, perhaps, that 
it is a surplusage, the Democrats have for- 
mally proposed asubstitute, adopted in party 
caucus, which embraces substantially the 
heresy which impelled the South into re- 
bellion, and which it had been supposed 
the fierce fires of war had consumed. The 
substitute admits the amendments to be of 
binding force and validity, but it asserts 
that when the right of a citizen to vote is 
denie. or abridged on account of race or 
color or previous condition of servitude 
by ‘‘the conduct of a person who is not so 
acting by the authority and in obedience to 
the laws of the State, the jurisdiction to 
punish such conduct is in the State Gov- 
ernment, and is not in the Government of 
the United States.” The adoption of the 
principle here advanced would be destruc- 
tive of the vital element of nationality. It 
would involve the abdication by the Gov- 
ernment of all control over the funda- 
mental sources of its power, and do for 
the South nearly all that it failed to ac- 
complish by rebellion. Theright, it is true, 
would remain with Congress to prevent 
State Governments from depriving citizens 
of the United States of their rights under 
the Constitution, but the citizens of a State 
could combine for the accomplishment of 
that end, and no remedy would be ap- 
plicable by the General Government. That 
the States could not be depended upon for 
the punishment of persons guilty of intimi- 
dation, fraud and violence is only too 
apparent both from the failure of the au- 
thorities of South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Alabama to take any decisive steps for the 
arrest and trial of persons concerned in the 
November election frauds, and from the 
efforts made by citizens of some of them to 
obstruct the execution of the processes of 
the Federal Courts. 

There can be but one opinion among pa- 
triotic citizens as to this attitude of the 
partisan Democracy. The party leaders 
cannot plead ignorance of the fact that in 
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Federal authority has been positively as- 
sailed by deliberate legislative action. In 
Virginia joint resolutions are pending which 
propose the nullification of the Civil Rights 
Bill and Enforcement Act; which, in other 
words, demand the absolute withdrawal of 
Federal authority as to elections and the 
equality of citizens. In Florida practically 
similar action is proposed, while in Ala- 
bama the Legislature denounces bitterly 
all attempts, under Federal law, to secure 
the purity of elections, and proposes to es- 


tive local legislation. 
certain Federal officials engaged in the per- 
formance of lawful duties, and the custo- 
dians of important evidence designed to be 
used in a United States Court in the trial 
of persons indicted for violation of the 
Federal Election Law, have been arrested 
by order of a local court, imprisoned, and 
the prosecution of the offenders thus made 
impossible. In all these States, as well as 
in Arkansas and Missouri, the dominant 
party asserts, unhesitatingly, the right of 
the State to protect all persons or com- 
munities guilty of violating Federal law, 
against the authority of the National Gov- 
ernment created under the Constitution. 
Substantially, they take their stand upon the 
same definition of the reserved rights of the 
States as was adopted by South Carolina in 
1832, when che attempted to prevent the 
collection of Federal duties upon imports. 
The ‘‘ nullification ordinance” declared the 
Tariff Act of 1828 and 1832 to be null and 
void, and that no appeal should be made to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
against the validity of a State law nullify- 
ing the tariff. This is precisely the spirit 
of the resolutions proposed in the Senate 
as a substitute for those of Mr. Edmunds, 
and thus we are again brought face to face 
with the old question which has so long 
vexed our statesmanship and disturbed our 
politics. 

We risk nothing at all in saying that if 
the Democratic Party desires to carry the 
country in 1880 it must unload the Bour- 
bons who deliberately propose to surrender 
the principle that citizenship is national, 
and, being so, is to be defended, whenever 
and however assailed, by all the power at 
the nation’s command. 








RECENT CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


HE recent trials of Hunter and Mrs. 

Cobb suggest the question of the duty 
of lawyers to their clients, and the inquiry 
as to how far they are justified in their 
efforts to save them. When Boswell, the 
biographer of Johnson, submitted that 
question to the great moralist, the latter 
said his conclusion, after due thought, was 
that a lawyer was bound to do for his client 
what the client would do for himself, had 
he the learning and ability of his counsel. 
Sterner casuists have considered that this 
went beyond the strict line of duty, for it 
involved the criminal’s right to compel his 
lawyer to perjure himself, since, as no man 
on trial for murder would hesitate to swear 
falsely to save his life, the lawyer was 
bound by this dictum to act in a similar 
manner. 

There have been many notable cases in 
which eminent criminal lawyers have for- 
gotten the claims of iruth and uttered what 
they knew to be false. One case was when 
Courvoisier, the valet who murdered his 
master, Lord William Russell, was being 
tried for the crime. His counsc', Mr. Phil- 
lips, one of the most eminent then prac- 
ticing at the Bar, solemnly assured the 
Court that he knew from circumstances he 
could not reveal that his client was inno- 
cent of the murder. The evidence, how- 
ever, against the prisoner was conclusive, 
and he suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. The wretched man, when he found he 
had no chance of escape, not only confessed 
to the clergyman that he murdered Lord 
Russell, but also that he had confessed the 
same to his counsel before he undertook 
his defense. Upon the disclosure of this 
fact, Mr. Phillips tried to explain away his 
perjury, but it was always a stigma on his 
reputation, and, of course, very much 
weakened his influence with juries. 

The late James T. Brady, the most emi- 
nent and successful criminal lawyer New 
York has produced, before he undertook 
the defense of a client, always insisted 
upon knowing the exact truth about the 
matter, as otherwise he might ‘‘ bungle” the 
defense. He assumed the ground that if a 
patient deceived the physician as to his 
symptoms and sufferings, he was more 
likely to kill him thanto cure him. Mr. 
Brady also modified Johnson's definition of 
a lawyer's duty by saying that a counsel 
was only bound to use all his legal know- 
ledge and eloquence to clear his client, but 
not liein his behalf, and this, indeed, seems 
to be the fair inference. 

The recent trial of Hunter for the murder 
of Armstrong, that of Billings for shooting 
his wife, and lastly, that of Mrs. Cobb for 
the poisoning of ker husband, are all re- 
markable for the strong animus betrayed 
by the prosecuting attorneys against the 
prisoners. They evidently ignored the es- 


at least four of the Southern States the tablished axiom that every person is inno- 





In the same State | 


cent till he is proved to be guilty, and 
acted upon the French custom, when the 
procureur de roi openly abuses the prisoner 
at the Bar from the very beginning of the 
trial. This course sometimes defeats the 
ends of justice, as it did in the case of Jesse 
sillings, turning the feeling of displeasure 
with the district attorney into actual sym- 
pathy with the prisoner. In this connec- 
tion, we must express our disapprobation 


| of the conduct of the prosecuting attorney 
| in the Connecticut case, in placing a little 
cape the operation of such law by obstruc- | 





daughter of Mrs. Cebb on the stand to 
testify against her mother. Proceedings of 
this character are sure to react by creat- 
ing a factitious sympathy with the accused, 
thus very often defeating the ends of justice 
which would otherwise be attained. 





THE NEW SENATORS. 


INE States have elected United States 
Senators during the last week. In this 
State Senator Conkling was returned by the 
unanimous vote of his party. In Indiana 
Senator Voorhees was re-elected for both 
the long and short terms, the anticipated 
opposition disappearing under the whip of 
party discipline. Mr. Voorhees is a man 
of undoubted ability and is the idol of the 
rank and file of his party in his State, but 
his financial views are radically wrong, 
and unless he shall abate the rancor of his 
antagonism to the policy to which the coun- 
try is now committed, his re-election will 
not inure to the public advantage. In 
Pennsylvania, Senator Cameron, against 
whom a combination of Democrats and dis- 
contented Republicans was at one time 
thought to be probable, was re-elected by a 
decisive vote, and being thus confirmed in 
his hold upon the party machinery, he will 
no doubt continue to exercise a controlling 
influence in Pennsylvania politics. In North 
Carolina ex-Governor Zebulon B. Vance 
was elected in place of Senator Merrimon, 
who withdrew from the contest before the 
caucus ballot. The Senate will not be 
strengthened in statesmanship by the 
change. Mr. Merrimon has been a hard- 
working, conscientious legislator, rather 
conservative than otherwise in his views 
and tendencies, while Governor Vance is a 
violent partisan, a supporter of the ex- 
tremest States Rights doctrines, and gener- 
ally an obstructionist as to all measures 
looking to the preservation of the fruits of 
the Civil War. In Illinois General John A. 
Logan is elected fn place of Senator Oglesby, 
having achieved a notable triumph over the 
opposing element in his party. Many 
will cordially welcome his return to public 
life. In Connecticut, Orville H. Platt is 
chosen as the successor of Senator Barnum. 
He is a gentleman of pure character, of 
some experience in affairs, but not distin- 
guished for ability. It is surprising that, 
“with the opportunity of securing such a re- 
presentative in the Senate as General 
Joseph R. Hawley—a statesman of national 
reputation, who has been identified with 
the best elements and all the reformatory 
tendencies of our politics, and who is 
withal distinguished for broad and catholic 
views—the Republicans of Connecticut 
should have permitted themseives to select 
a comparatively unknown man for that high 
and honorable position. In Florida, Mr. 
Wilkinson Call, who is described as a law- 
yer, and who served in the Confederate 
Army, is elected in place of Senator Con- 
over. Of this change, also, it is to be said 
that the interests of the public service are 
not likely to be promoted by it. From 
Missouri, Colonel George G. Vest is chosen 
for the long, and General James Shields for 
the short term—the two representing dia- 
metrically opposing influences. General 
Shields, after a long career of honorable 
service in the Army and in public life, en- 
tered the Union ranks at the first mutter of 
rebellion. Colonel Vest was conspicuous 
as a leader of the Secessionists in Mis- 
souri, subsequently serving in both 
branches of the Confederate Congress. 
Since the War he has been the acknow- 
ledged leader of what is known in Mis- 
souri as the Confederate element. He has 
pledged himself, however, to the support of 
all the Constitutional amendments, and es- 
pecially to the protection of the negro. He 
declared, also, against granting any pen- 
sion, bounty or pay to Confederates, or the 
recognition of Confederate debts, and in 
favor of the honest payment of the national 
debt. In Wisconsin, ex-Senator Matthew 
H. Carpenter has been elected in place of 
Senator Howe. He will, no doubt, take a 
leading place in the body of which he has 
already been, in various ways, a conspicu- 
ous member. 











SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 


WO significant speeches were made in 

the House of Representatives last week 
on the subject of Southern war claims. A 
Bill having been reported to send to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication a demand 
for the payment of damages for property 
destroyed by the Union Army during the 
Civil War, Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, of 
this city, spoke strongly against it, urging 
forcibly that its passage would establish a 
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dangerous precedent, and that if Congress 
does not propose to pay all these claims, 
which are said to amount to a hundred 
thousand millions, and to bankrupt the 
Treasury, this would be the time to 
stop. Mr. Potter was supported in his 
views by Representative Bragg of Wis- 
consin, who spoke with an emphasis which 
provoked the greatest excitement among 
Southern members. He said he ‘‘was 
willing that the dead past should re- 
main dead, but he was not willing to 
sit by and allow it to be brought up, in 
one form or another, by one member or 
another, and from one committee or an- 
other, for the purpose of getting money out 
of the Treasury under the plea of loyalty. 
He had heard it said that, unless the Demo- 
crats of the North were more liberal, unless 
they opened their hands and gave more 
lavishly, the ‘solid South,’ on which they 
relied, would go over to the other side. 
He, representing the Democrats of the 
North, would say that if there was a man 
who professed to belong to the Democracy 
of the South simply for the reason that the 
doors of the '[reasury were to be opened to 
them, the sooner they went over the better 
for them, and the better for the Democratic 
Party.” 

tame views were indignantly resented 
by Representative Ellis and others, the 
former quitting his seat and taking his 
stand at that of General Bragg, where he 
said that the only loyal men in the South 
during the war were the men who went 
with the communities in which they lived. 
For a time the excitement was intense, but 
the debate was finally closed by the in- 
terposition of a parliamentary objection. 
General Bragg, who was a brave and dis- 
tinguished officer of the Union Army during 
the War of the Rebellion, no doubt ex- 
presses the sentiment of the better portion 
of his party at the North, and it is not at 
all probable that any claim of the class to 
which he objects will be allowed by the 
present or succeeding Congresses. 


BEYOND THE SEAS. 


'N\HIS Winter is extraordinarily severe in 

the Old World. In England, the 
misery from destitution and strikes and 
cotton-mill fires is aggravated by extreme 
cold. In Switzerland, in consequence of 
the rigors of the season, the forests of the 
Bernese Jura are invested with troops of 
wild boars, farms are frequently attacked 
by wolves, and chamois are coming down 
by hundreds into the valleys to seek for 
food. At Antwerp, in Belgium, on the 22d 
inst., the ice had accumulated greatly on 
the highway and rivers. At the same date 
the Elbe was frozen over, and steamers 
could not get to Hamburg. In the Ukraine, 
Russia, violent snow storms raged for three 
days, blocking the Kharkov and Azor, the 
Poltava and Soony, and other railways. 
Seven thousand men are at work clearing 
the lines of communication between Moscow 
and Sebastopol. In Afghanistan General 
Winter is assuming more authority than 
any other general there, and the Home 
Government has been constrained to in- 
struct the commander of the Anglo-Indian 
army of invasion to stop the projected ad- 
vance from Candahar and Jellalabad, lest 
during the February snows there should 
be another fatal mishap like that of Gene- 
ral Elphinstone’s army in 1842. At Paris 
those quiet promenaders on the boulevards 
who dress all the rest of the year like other 
folks, but at this season come forth en- 
veloped in furs like Muscovites, are more 
numerous than ever. On the 23d inst. M. 
Laroche-Joubert even proposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Versailles that 
the Chamber meet in Paris until the 
weather became milder. But this was left 
undecided, for it involves too many serious 
political possibilities, especially now, in 
the excitement about the recent ministe- 
rial crisis. 

That crisis happily ended, for the pre- 
sent at least, in a vote of confidence in the 
Ministry of M. Dufaure. But the vote was 
given only because M. Dufaure gave ample 
promises to respect the natural and logical 
wishes of the Republicans to havethe French 
Republic administered by Republicans, in 
the War Department and in the army, as 
well as in the civil departments. It was 
thus given on conditions, and the Ministry 
will be closely watched to see that the 
conditions are fulfilled. If they be not, 
another crisis, sooner or later, will be in- 
evitable. Meanwhile, President MacMahon, 
as well as Minister Dufaure, shows a dis- 
position to accede to the legitimate de- 
mands of the Republicans, who seem, at 
length, to have learned the advantage and 
the necessity of uniting moderation with 
firmness. 

Politics do not wholly engross attention, 
even in Paris. Aside from the ordinary 
round of fashionable amusements, science, 
art and literature still claim their fair 
Share of interest. Science, indeed, just 
now seems to run somewhat in the direction 
of scientific toys, such as talking micro- 
phones, Cornu's electric lamp, illuminat- 
ing paper, and the like. These very toys, 
however, like old Benjamin Franklin's key 





and kite-line, may lead to such applications | 
of science as shall, in many respects, revo- 
lutionize modern life. The artists are | 
generally pleased with the official decision | 
that, according to the late Charles Sumner’s | 
idea, there shall be ‘‘no more battle-pic- | 
tures’’—at least that no French ones shall | 
be sent to the Art Exhibition of 1879 at’ 
Munich. Wagner, the eccentric musical | 
composer, after having been: heard of but | 
little for some time, is making himself | 
talked about again by a doleful letter, pub- | 
lished in a German journal, in which he | 
complains of the lack of contemporaneous 

appreciation. But does he not proclaim 

his to be the Music of the Future? The 

Parisian literary world is still exercised 

over the silly act of Zola, the sensational 

romance writer, in heralding himself, ina 

Russian journal, as being, as it were, the 

sole great living novelist in France. The 

death of Marc Fournier, the director of the 

Porte St. Martin Theatre, and the first to 

carry to its height the modern fashion of 

luxury and splendor in stage decoration 

and display, and the death of Admiral 

Touchard, have been notable events in the 

respective spheres to which the two cele- 

brities belonged. 

The name of Wagner, just mentioned, 
calls to mind the latest eccentricity of his 
royal friend, King Louis of Bavaria—a 
sumptuous sort of Swedenborgian dinner 
of fourteen converts to Louis XIV. and his 
suite, the guests, of course, not finding it 
convenient to be bodily present. Another 
monarch, the King of the Belgians, has 
acquired recent fame by a royal pun which 
he made on returning to the Chateau of 
Lacken, tired out with the official ceremonies 
at his Brussels palace on New Year's Day. 
All the courtiers, he said, had kept calling 
him ‘‘auguste,’’ when they knew that his 
name was ‘‘Leopold.” The Almanach de 
Gotha, the Bible of imperial and royal 
circles in Europe, has scandalized its 
august readers by chronicling the year of 
the alleged marriage of Princess Mathilde, 
of the Bonaparte family, ‘‘to the painter 
Popelin.” The widow of Prince Demidoff 
angrily denies that she is, or ever has been, 
remarried. A Connecticut parson, ina some- 
what similar case, gentlysaid: ‘It is high 
time you should be, my dear.” Everybody 
pretends to know now what was the matter 
with Adelina Patti’s knee, as it is an- 
nounced that the late Marquise de Caux is 
in an interesting condition. 

Ex-President Grant has embarked at 
Marseilles on the French mail steamer La- 
bourdonnais for India, without awaiting the 
result of the election, by the assembly of 
notables at Tirnova, of a candidate to the 
Bulgarian throne. Captain-General Cam- 
pos will probably be recalled from Cuba to 
be Spanish Minister of War. A Chinese 
Ambassador has been received with much 
pomp and circumstance at St. Petersburg, 
and the daughter of the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Czar’s youngest brother, was 
married there with great state, on January 
24th, to the hereditary Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. 











A NEW market for the product of our coal 
mines is being developed. A Geneva dis- 
patch states that American coals are be- 
ginning to sell in Switzerland slightly 
cheaper than French and German coals, and 
are regarded as much superior to them. 
An American locomotive, burning anthra- 
cite coal, is running at Geneva. 





THE sales of four per cent. bonds still 
continue. Itis easy to calculate the say- 
ing to the people which is accomplished by 
this funding of the public debt. Every 
$1,000,000 of four per cents. sold saves 
$20,000 annually to the tax-payers. With 
the steady reduction of expenses now going 
on, and reduction of the debt and interest 
upon it, it is possible that the debt will be 
pretty well obliterated by the end of the 
preseut century. 


THE record of the New Orleans Howard 
Association during the yellow fever visita- 
tion is a brilliant one. The official re- 
port shows that it cared for a total of 
35,750 patients and provided for 60,000 
destitute people at an expense of $380,185. 
The total receipts of the association were 
$383,449, of which the sum of $82,637 was 
contributed by New York. Of the entire 
contributions reported, this city gave more 
than the entire South, and three times as 
much as any other Northern city. 





THE United States Centennial Commis- 
sion has finally adjusted its financial affairs 
and adjourned sine die. The balance sheet 
shows that the total receipts from all 
sources amounted to $11,161,611, and the 
expenditures upto this time, including the 
return of the Government appropriation of 
$1,500,000, and dividends to stockholders to 
about $150,000 less than that sum. This is 
a much more gratifying showing than many 
have anticipated. ‘The principal item of 


expenditure, of course, was for the Exposi- 
tion buildings, the cost of which was 
$5,242,295. 


The expenses of the judges 
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position no allowance for judges’ expenses 
was made, those officials having to provide 
everything, even to their stationery, out of 
their own pockets. The services of the fire 
and police departments cost $604,026, and 
$44,063 was paid for music during the pro- 
gress of the Exposition. 





THE proposition of Senator Windom to 
set apart a territory for the occupation by 
colored men at the South who may desire 
to emigrate is said to be received with 
favor by leading representatives of the 
black race. A delegation representing six 
States, who waited on Senator Windom last 
week, expressed the belief that 100,000 
able-bodied colored laborers could be in- 
duced to leave their homes if they should 
have even moderate assurance that they 
would improve their condition. The pro- 
ject is a novel one, but it is difficult to see 
how it can be carried out. 





SoME forty Bills have been introduced 
in Congress providing for the payment of 
rent for the use of land occupied during the 
defense of Pennsylvania, in 1863, by United 
States troops. Of course, the Bills will not 
pass, but the names of the landowners, in 
whose interest they are presented, should 
by all means be given to the public. They 
must be kinsmen of those enterprising 
Pennsylvanians about Gettysburg, who 
were reported to have exacted five pence 
a glass from every thirsty Union soldier, 
who, in the pauses of that cerrible fight, 
sought a cooling draught of water at their 
doors. 





THE cost to Russia of the late war with 
Turkey is estimated by a journal of that 
country at two milliards of roubles, equal 
to about $1,500,000,000. It is not stated 
whether this estimate includes the indirect 
losses accruing through the war to Russian 
subjects, but we presume, trom the magni- 
tude of the amount, it must doso. As to 
the losses of the Russians, it is said that 
124,471 men lie buried in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and of the 120,950 men sent 
back to Russia as sick or wounded, 42,950 
died; the complete number of the dead is 
172,400 men, not including those who suc- 
cumbed in Asia Minor. 





THE House of Representatives having 
ordered the Potter Committee to inquire 
into the cipher dispatches, and appropri- 
ated $10,000 to defray the expenses of such 
inquiry, we may expect a revival of inter- 
est in the general subject of the alleged 
Presidential frauds in certain States. The 
leaders of both parties have pretended to 
be anxious for this investigation, but the 
truth probably is that none of them really 
desired it, since, should the ‘‘ bottom 
facts”’ be elicited, prominent men on both 
sides will probably be seriously smirched. 
General Butler has delivered to the com- 
mittee 641 cipher telegrams of which he 
says he does not know the origin—having 
found them on his table one day last 
Spring. 





A MOVEMENT for the abrogation of the 
fishery clauses of the Treaty of Washington 
has been initiated in the United States 
Senate. Mr. Edmunds, who leads the move- 
ment, shows by an array of facts and figures 
that so far from the privileges secured by 
the treaty to American fishermen being 
worth five and a half millions, the amount 
of the Halifax award, they are practically 
worthless. It would certainly seem de- 
sirable, in view of the differences which 
have arisen between the two Governments 
over the operations of the treaty regarding 
the fishery privileges, that what remains in 
the agreement should be terminated by 
mutual consent. Mr. Edmunds expresses 
the belief that England will not object to 
the abrogation. 


Mr. BuAINneE, in a speech in the Senate 
last week, made some statements in refer- 
ence to the navy which will attract atten- 
tion. He said, among other things, that 
the number of men in the navy is limited 
to 7,500, and for these there is a total of 
2,020 officers, or one officer to a little over 
three men. We have 91 vessels and 38 in 
commission. The British Navy, which has 
320 steam vessels, and a total of 494 ves- 
sels, has 4,990 officers, with something over 
60,000 men. The pay of the officers of our 
navy on the active list amounts to over 
$3,822,000 annually; for those on the re- 
tired list, $645,000; while the pay of petty 
officers and seamen amounts to only 
$2,300,000 per annum. This shows very 
clearly the top-heavy condition of the ser- 
vice. Meanwhile, we are turning out an- 
nually from the Naval Academy an average 
of 50 officers. Mr. Blaine proposes that on 
and after 1880 the graduates from that 
academy shall not be entitled to commis- 
sions except upon merit and to fill existing 
vacancies, and ‘favors the encouragement 
of our commercial marine as the only true 
basis of an efficient navy, by appropriating 
for the benefit of commerce some part of 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


A ConstituTIONAL Convention is shortly to be 
held in Louisiana. 


J. D. Warxer, Democrat, has been elected 
United States Senator in Arkansas. 


Tue Teller Committee are investigating the 
alleged election frauds in South Carolina 


Ir is believed that Sitting Bull, with bis entire 
force, amounting to 5,000 lodges, has returned to the 
United States from Canada, 


Tue New York State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, located at Bath, N. Y., was formally opened on 
January 23d with appropriate ceremonies. 


ArcupisHop Purcett of Oincinnati has exe- 
cuted a deed of trust covering all the Catholic property 
in his charge for the benefit of his creditors, 


GengraL Suerman started, January 25th, on 
a tour of inspection through the South—his first visit to 
the military forts in that section since the Civil War. 


Tue resignation of the Rev. Dr. Buddington, for 
many years pastor of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Society of Brooklyn, has been accepted, and he has been 
made pastor emeritus with a life salary, 


Tue Army Appropriation Bill appropriates for 
the year 1880 the sum of $26,747,300 as against 
25,778,187 appropriated for 1879. The total appro- 
priation by the Post Office Bill is $34,960,343, as against 
$33,256,373 for 1879. 


Tue President, on January 25th, signed the 
Eill providing for the payment of arrears of pensions. 
As nearly as can be estimated, from $50,000,000 to 
$80,000,000 will be required to settle all the claims 
which may be presented under it, 


Turee officials of the Canvassing Board of 
Brevard County, Florida, have been convicted of elec- 
tion frauds, and sentenced, one to three years, and the 
others to one year each, in the Albany Penitentiary. One 
of the offenders was a State Senator. 


Tue losses on the great fire in Worth Street, 
New York City, amounted to $2,663,000; the insurance 
was $3,639,500, distributed among a large number of 
companies, of which the foreign ones suffered most, 
There bas been a general demand for increased insurance 
by merchants, and an advance of 100 per cent. has been 
made in the rates for property in the drygoods district, 


A synpicaTE has been formed, composed of New 
York and London bankers, for the purpose of placing the 
four per cent. bonds on the European market. The con- 
tract provides that the Syndicate shall subscribe at once 
for $10,000,000 worth of the bonds, and take $5,000,000 
per month until July Ist, with an option on June 30th 
to subscribe for all remaining unsold bonds of this issue. 


In reply to the letter of Secretary Sherman, 
giving bis reasons for the removal of Collector Arthur 
and Naval Officer Cornell, these gentlemen have sent 
letters to the Senate Committee on Commerce, which 
are said to thoroughly refute all charges) The com- 
mittee has reported in favor of rejecting the nominations 
of General Merritt and Mr. Burt, and of confirming the 
nomination of General Graham. 


Tue unfortunate band of Cheyenne Indians who 
made a bold dash for liberty recently from Fort Robin. 
son, Neb., preferring death to removal to Indian Terri- 
tory, have been nearly all wiped out by our troops. 
They were caught January 22d in a wash-out only forty- 
six miles from their prison, surrounded by the troops, 
and twenty-three of them killed alter a desperate resist- 
ance. Nine prisoners only were taken. 


On January 18th Secretary Sherman issuéd the 
cighty-second call for the redemption of 5-20 bonds of 
1865, consols of 1867, the amount being $20,000,000; 
on the 22d the eighty-third for a like sum, and on.the 
24th the eighty-iourth, also for $20,000,000. Since 
January 1st the Treasury has called in $130,000,000 
of the 5-20’s. During the week ending on the 25th, 
the subscriptions to the four per cents, amounted to 
$56,497,656. 


Marruew T. Brennan, ex-Sheriff of New York, 
died January 20th, aged 58; John Blair Scribner, of the 
publishing house of Scribners’ Sons, on the 20th, aged 
26; Dr. John B. Biddle, Professor of Materia Medica in 
the Jefferson Medical College at Philadelphia, on the 
19th, aged 64; Admiral Tonchard of the French Navy, 
and a Deputy for Paris, on the 20th, aged 68; George S. 
Hillard, author, editor, and compiler of a popular set of 
reading books long used 1n the public schools of this 
country, Jannary 21st, aged 58 ; Dr. Robert T. Hallock, 
President ot the First Society of Spiritualists of New 
York, and a member of the Geographical and Polytech- 
nic Societics and of the Farmers’ and Liberal Clubs, on 
the 2st, aged 73; and Hon. John Cadwalader, Judge 
of the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Penneylvania, on the 26th, aged 7? 


Foreign. 
Tue estimates of the German Budget for the 
year provide for an increase of the army by 80,000 men. 


Ture transports will be sent next month to 
bring the pardoned Communist convicts {rom New Cale- 
donia, 

Tue North Wales Miners’ Association has re- 
solved to encourage by appropriations of money the 
emigration of its members to America and Australia, 


A Sanitary Commission, with delegates from 
Austria, Germany and Hungary, met at Vienna, January 
24th, to devise measures to prevent the spread of the 
plague in Astrachan, Russia. 


By consent of all the Powers the functions of 
the Commission for the organization of Eastern Rou. 
melia bas been extended, and the Russian administra. 
tion is accordingly prolonged. 


Beroxe the adjournment of the Chamber of 
Deputies on January 24th to the 28th, the Minister of 
Public Instruction presented a Bill making primary 
education obligatory throughout France after the first 
of next January. 


Germany will merely keep sufficient naval force 
in the neighborhood of Samoa to retain possession of 
two small forts on the island of Upolu, which she seized 
and will hold as a pledge until the Samoan Government 
grants Germany her treaty rights. 


On account of the dearth of good investments 
Londoners are beginning to look toward the United 
States four per cent, bonds. It is believed the Syndi- 
cate has already sold to jobbers and others there a con- 
siderable portion of the amount 1t has just contracted for. 


Tue Constitution for Bulgaria has been ratified 
by the Czar of Russia. It will be translated into the 
Bulgarian language and communicated to the foreign 
consuls and Bulgarian Assembly The time consumed 
in the translation of the Constitution will probably re- 
tard the meeting of the Assembly to the 6th or 10th of 








At the Paris Ex- 


amounted to $198,540. 


the money now wasted for naval purposes. 








February, when it will be opened by Prince Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff, the Russian Governor of Bulgaria, 
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AFGHANISTAN,—BENGAL CAVALBY ON THE MARCH WITH BAGGAGE-PONIES, AFGHANISTAN.—A SUBDIVISION OF 4 MOUNTAIN BATTERY IN THE KHOORUM VALLEY, 
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A CHOPIN WALTZ. 


OUR eatin band give me, sweet love— 
Your gold head on my breast— 

And I, than all the saints above, 
Will be more subtly blest. 

We'll float and float, and glide and glide 
Adown the moonlit hall, 

While the merry masquers walk aside 
Where tne rose and lily call, 


Weird Chopin’s mystic music seems 
To wrap us round and round 

Tn a silver web of swilt-spun dreams 
That cannot be unbound; 

It draws us each to each, my sweet — 
It holds us eye to eye; 

As one our two bearts beat and beat, 
Our rbytbmic pulses fly. 


The Summer night is soft and atill, 
The moon is cold and high; 

And, wandering at their own sweet will, 
Our bappy friends go by. 

Ob, is it that the waltz is sweet 
With strains of life and death 

That we, with tears, its strains repeat, 
And sobbings in our breath? 


Or is it that I love you so, 
Pale lily on my breast, 

That all the music’s ebb and flow 
Is but my love confessed ? 

You rest upon my gentle arm— 
I read your eyes divine— 

The passion and the holy charm 
Of Chopin’s thought is mine. 


Your little feet are winged with bliss, 
The moon is on your face—| 
Ah! would our lives could fly like this, 
Afloat in happy space! 
Alas! too soon the waltz is played! 
Our palms have fallen apart; 
And we, but mortal maa and maid, 
Stand, freed from Chopin’s art. 
Meta V. Victor. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By WiLkriz CoLutns 








CHAPTER VI. 
() Rufus Dingwell, it is such a rainy day! 


And the London street which 1 look out 
on from my hotel window presents such 
a dirty and such a miserable view ! Do you 
know, I scarcely feel like the same Amelius 
who promised to write to you, when you left 
the steamer at Queenstown? My spirits are 
sinking ; 1 begin to feel old. Am I in the right 
state of mind to tell you what are my first im- 
pressions of London ?. Perhaps I may alter my 
opinion. At present (this 1s between our- 
selves), I don’t like London or London people 
excepting two ladies, who, in very different 
ways, have interested and charmed me. 

Who are the ladies? I must tell you what I 
heard about them from Mr. Hethcote, before I 
present them to you on my own responsibility. 

After you left us, I found the last day of the 
voyage to Liverpool dull enough. Mr. Heth- 
cote did not seem to feel it in the same way ; 
on the contrary, he grew more familiar and 
confidential in his talk with me. He has some 
of the English stiffness, you see—and your 
American pace was a little too fast for him. On 
our last night on board, we had some more con- 
versation about the Farnabys. You were not in- 
terested enough in the subject to attend to what 
he said about them while you were with us— 
but if you are to be introduced to the ladies, 
you must be interested now. Let me first in- 
form you that Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby have no 
children; and let me add that they have 
adopted the daughter and orphan child of 
Mrs. Farnaby’s sister. This sister, it seems, 
died many years ago, surviving her husband 
for a few months only. To complete the 
story of the past, death has also taken old Mr. 
Ronald, the founder of the stationer’s busi- 
ness, and his wife, Mrs. Farnaby’s mother. 
Dry facts these, I don’t deny it—but there is 
something more interesting to follow. I have 
next to tell you how Mr. Hethcote first became 
acquainted with Mrs. Farnaby. Now, Rufus, 
we are coming to something romantic at last. 

It is some time since Mr. Hethcote ceased to 
perform his clerical duties, owing to a malady 
in the throat which made it painful for him to 
take his place in the reading-desk or the 
pulpit. Hlis last curacy attached him to a 
church at the west-end of London; and here, 
one Sunday evening, after he had preached the 
sermon, a lady in trouble came to him in the ves- 
try for spiritual advice and consolation. She 
was a regular attendant at the church, and 
something which he had said in that evening's 
sermon had deeply affected her. Mr. Heth- 
cote spoke with her afterwards, on many oc- 
easions at home. Ile felt a sincere interest in 
her, but he disliked her husband ; and, when 
he gave up his curacy, he eased to pay visits 
to the house. As to what Mrs. Farnaby’s 
troubles were, I can tell you nothing. Mr. 
Hetheote spoke very gravely and sadly when 
he told me that the subject of his conversa- 
tions with her must be kept a secret. “TI 
doubt whether you and Mr. Farnaby will get 
on well together,” he said to me. “But I 
shall be astonished if you are not favorably 
impressed by his wife and her niece.” 

This was all I knew when I presented my 
letter of introduction to Mr. Farnaby, at his 
place of business. 

It was a grand, stone building, with great, 
plate-glass windows —all renewed and im- 
proved, they told me, since old Mr. Ronald's 
time. My letter and my card went into an 
office at the back, and I followed them after 
a while. A lean, hard, middle-sized man, but- 
toned up tight in a black frock-coat, received 
me, holding my written introduction open 
in his hand. * He had a ruddy complexion, not 
commonly seen in Londoners, so far as my 
experience goes. His iron-gray hair and 
whiskers (especially the whiskers) were in 
wonderfully fine order, as carefully oiled and 
combed as if he had just come out of a bar- 


ber’s shop. I had been in the morning to the 
them from the letter to me, reminded me of 
the eyes of the eagles—glassy and cruel. I 
have a fault that I can't cure myself of. I like 

eople or dislike them, at first sight, without 

nowing in either case whether they deserve 
it or not. In the one moment, when our eyes 
first met, I felt the devil in me. In plain Eng- 
lish, I hated Mr. Farnaby! 

‘‘Good-morning, sir,’ he began, in a loud, 
harsh, rasping voice. “The letter you bring 
me takes me by surprise.” 

‘IT thought the writer was an old friend of 
yours,” I said. 

“An old friend of mine,’ Mr. Farnaby an- 
swered, “ whose errors I deplore. When he 
joined your Community, I looked upon him as 
a lost man. Iam surprised at his writing to 
me.” 

It is quite likely I was wrong, knowing 
nothing of the usages of society in England. I 
thought this reception of me downright rude. 
I had laid my hat on a chair—I took it up in 
my hand again, and delivered a parting shot 
at the brute with the oily whiskers. 

“If I had known what you now tell me,” I 
said, “ I should not have troubled you by pre- 
senting that letter. Good-morning.”’ 

This didn’t in the least offend him ; a curious 
smile broke out on his face—it widened his 
eyes, and it twitched up his mouth at one cor- 
ner. He held out his hand to stop me. I 
waited, in case he felt bound to make an apol- 
ogy. He did nothing of the sort—he only 
made a remark. 

* You are young and hasty,” he said. “I 
may lament my friend’s extravagances with- 
out failing on that account in what is due to 
an old friendship. You are probably not 
aware that we have no sympathy in England 
with Socialists.” 

I hit him back again. “In that case, sir, a 
little socialism in England would do you no 
harm. We consider ita part of our duty as 
Christians to feel sympathy with all men who 
are honest in their convictions—no matter 
how mistaken (in our opinion) the convictions 
may be.” I rather thought I had him there ; 
and I took up my hat again, to get off with the 
honors of victory while I had the chance. 

I am sincerely ashamed of myself, Rufus, in 
telling you‘all this. I ought to have given him 
back “the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath ”’—my conduct was a disgrace to my 
Community. What evil influence was at work 
inme? Was it the air of London, or was it a 
possession of the devil? 

He stopped me for the second time, not in 
the least disconcerted by what I had said to 
him. His inbred conviction of his own supe- 
riority to a young adventurer like me was 
really something magnificent to witness. He 
did me justice—the Philistine-Pharisee did me 
justice! Will you believe it? He made his re- 
marks next on my good points, as if I had been 
a young bull at a prize-cattle show. 

* Excuse me for noticing it,”’ he said. “ Your 
manners are perfectly gentlemanlike, and you 
speak English without any accent. And yet, 
you have been brought up in America. What 
does it mean?” 

I grew worse and worse—I got downright 
sulky now. 

“I suppose it means,” I answered, “that 
some of us in America cultivate ourselves as 
well as our land. We have our books and 
music, though you seem to think we only 
have our axes and spades. Englishmen don’t 
claim a monopoly of good manners at Tadmor. 
We see no difference between an American 
gentleman and an English gentleman. And as 
for speaking English with an accent, the Ameri- 
cans accuse us of doing that.” 

He smiled again. “ How very absurd!’ he 
said, with a superb compassion for the be- 
nighted Americans. By this time, I suspect he 
began to feel that he had had enough of me. 
He got rid of me with an invitation. 

“T shall be glad to receive you at my 
private residence, and introduce you to my 
wife and her niece, our adopted daughter. 
There is the address. We have a few friends 
to dinner on Saturday next, at seven. Will you 
give us the pleasure of your company ?” 

We are all aware that there is a distinction 
between civility and cordiality ; but I myself 
never knew how wide that distinction was 
until Mr. Farnaby invited me to dinner. If I 
had not been curious—after what Mr. Heth- 
cote had told me—to see Mrs. Farnaby and her 
niece, I should certainly have slipped out of 
the engagement. As it was, I promised to 
dine with Oily-Whiskers. 

He put his hand into mine at parting. It felt 
as moistly cold as a dead fish. After getting 
out again into the street, I turned into the first 
tavern I passed and ordered a drink. Shall I 
tell you what else I did? I went into the 
lavatory and washed Mr. Farnaby off my 
hand. (N. B.—If I had behaved in this way at 
Tadmor I should have been punished with the 
lighter penalty—taking my meals by myself, 
and being forbidden to enter the Common 
Room for eight-and-forty hours.) I feel I am 
getting wickeder and wickeder in London—I 
have half a mind, Rufus, to join you in Ireland. 
What does Tom Moore say of his countrymen 
—he ought to know,I suppose? “For though 
they love woman and golden store, Sir Knight, 
they love honor and virtue more!’ They 
must have been all Socialists in Tom Moore's 
time. Just the place for me. 


* * * * * 


I have been obliged to wait a little. A dense 
fog has descended on us by way of variety. 
With a stinking coal fire, with the gas lit and 
the curtains drawn at half-past eleven in the 
forenoon, I feel that I am in my own country 
again at last. Patience, my friend—patience! 
I am coming to the ladies. 

Entering Mr. Farnaby’s private residence, 
on the appointed day, I became acquainted 
with one more of the innumerable insinceri- 





ties of modern English life. Whena man asks 
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you to dine with him at seven o'clock, in other 


| countries, he means what he says. In Eng- 


land, he means half-past seven, and sometimes 
a quarter to eight. At seven o'clock, 1 was 
the only person in Mr. Farnaby’s drawing- 
room. At ten minutes past seven, Mr. Far- 
naby made his appearance. I had a good mind 
to take his place in the middle of the hearth- 
rug, and say, Farnaby. I am glad to see you.” 
But I looked at his whiskers, and they said to 
me, as plainly as words could speak, “ Better 
not!” 

In five minutes more, Mrs. Farnaby joined 
us. 

I wish I was a practiced author—or, no, I 
would rather, for the moment, be a competent 
portrait-painter. and send you Mrs. Farnaby’s 
likeness inclosed. How I am to describe her 
in words I really don’t know. My dear fellow, 
she almost frightened me. I never before saw 
such a woman ; I never expect to see sucha 
woman again. There was nothing in her figure, 
or in her way of moving, that produced this 
impression on me—she is little and fat, and 
walks with a firm, heavy step like the step of 
aman. Her face is what 1 want to make you 
see as plainly as I saw it myself; it was her 
face that startled me. 

So far as I can pretend to judge, she must 
have been pretty, in a plump healthy way 
when she was young. I declare I scarcely 
know whether she is not pretty now. She 
certainly has no marks or wrinkles ; her hair 
either has no gray in it, or is too light to show 
the gray. She has preserved her fair com- 
plexion, perhaps with art to assist it—I can't 
say. As for her lips—I am not speaking dis- 
respectfully, Iam only describing them truly, 
when I say that they invite kisses in spite of 
her. In two words, though she has been mar- 
ried (as I know from what one of the guests 
told me after dinner) for sixteen years, she 
would be still an irresistible little woman, but 
for the one startling drawback of her eyes. 
Don't mistake me. In themselves, they are 
large, well-opened blue eyes, and may at one 
time have been the chief attraction in her face. 
But, now, there is an expression of suffering 
in them—long, unsolaced suffering, as I believe 
—so despairing and dreadful, that she really 
made my heart ache when IJ lookgdat her. I will 
swear to it, that woman lives insome secret hell 
of her own making, and longs for the release 
of death, and is so inveterately full of bodily 
life and strength that she may carry her 
burden with her to the utmost verge of life. 
I am digging the pen into the paper, I feel this 
so strongly, and I am so wretchedly incom- 
petent to express my feeling. Can you imagine 
a diseased mind, imprisoned in a healthy body? 
I don’t care what doctors or books may 
say—it is that, and nothing else. Nothing else 
will solve the mystery of the smooth face, the 
fleshy figure, the firm step, the muscular grip 
of her hand when she gives it to you—and the 
soul in torment that looks at you all the while 
out-of her eyes. It is useless to tell me that 
such a contradiction as this cannot exist. I have 
seen the woman, and she does exist. 

Oh, yes! I can fancy you grinning over my 
letter—I can hear you saying to yourself, 
“Where did he pick up his experience, I 
wonder?” I have no experience—I only have 
something that serves me instead ot it, and I 
don’t know what. The Elder Brother at Tad- 
mor used to say it was sympathy. 
sentimentalist. 

Well, Mr. Farnaby presented me to his wife 
—and then walked away as if he was sick of 
us both, and looked out of the window. 

For some reason or other, Mrs. Farnaby 
seemed to be surprised, for the moment, by 
my personal appearance. Her husband had, 
very likely, not told her how young I was. 
She got over her momentary astonishment, 
and, signing to me to sit by her on the sofa, 
said the necessary words of welcome, evi- 
dently thinking of something else all the time. 
The strange, miserable eyes looked over my 
shoulder, instead of looking at me. 

“Mr. Farnaby tells me you have been living 
in America.” 

The tone in which she spoke was curiously 
quiet and monotonous. I have heard such 
tones, in the far West, from lonely settlers 
without a neighboring soul to speak to. Has 
Mrs. Farnaby no neighboring soul to speak to, 
except at dinner-parties ? 

“You are an Englishman, are you not?’ she 
went on. 

I said Yes, and cast about in my mind for 
something to say to her. She saved me the 
trouble by making me the victim of a complete 
series of questions. This, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was her way of finding conversation 
for strangers. Have you ever met with ab- 
sent-minded people to whom it is a relief to 
ask questions mechanically, without feeling 
the slightest interest in the answers ? 

She began: “ Where did you live in Ame- 
rica ?”’ 

“ At Tadmor, in the State of Illinois.” 

“ What sort of place is Tadmor ?” 

I described the place as well as I could, 
under the circumstances. 

** What made you go to Tadmor ?” 

It was impossible to reply to this without 
speaking of the Community. Feeling that the 
subject was not in the least likely to interest 
her, I spoke as briefly as I could. To my as- 
tonishment, I evidently began to interest her 
from that moment. The series of questions 
went on—but, now. she not only listened, she 
was eager for the answers. 

* Are there any women among you?” 

“ Nearly as many women as men.”’ 

Another change! Over the weary misery 
of her eyes there flashed a bright look of in- 
terest which completely transfigured them. 
Her articulation even quickened when she put 
her next question. 

“Are any of the women friendless crea- 
tures, who came to you from England ?”’ 

* Yes, some of them.” 

I thought of Mellicent as Ispoke. Was this 
new interest, that I had so innocently aroused, 
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an interest in Mellicent? Her next question 
only added to my perplexity. Her next ques- 
tion proved that my guess had completely 
failed to hit the mark. 

“ Are there any young women among them ?” 

Mr. Farnaby, standing with his back to us 
thus far, suddenly turned and looked at her, 
when she inquired if there were “ young” 
women among us. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. * Mere girls.” 

She pressed so near to me that her knees 
touched mine. “How old?’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

Mr. Farnaby left the window, walked close 
up to the sofa, and deliberately interrupted us. 

“Nasty muggy weather, isn't it?” he said. 
‘‘ T suppose the climate of America ig 

Mrs. Farnaby deliberately interrupted her 
husband. *“ How old?’ she repeated, in a 
louder tone. 

I was bound, of course, to answer the lady 
of the house. “Some girls from eighteen to 
twenty. And some younger.” 

** How much younger ?” 

“Oh, from sixteen to seventeen.” 

She grew more and more excited ; she posi- 
tively laid her hand on my arm in her eager- 
ness to secure my attention all to herself. 
‘“ American girls or English?” she resumed, 
her fat, firm fingers closing on me like a 
vise. 

“Shall you be in town in November?” said 
Mr. Farnaby, purposely interrupting us again. 
“If you would like to see the Lord Mayor’s 
Show——” 

Mrs. Farnaby impatiently shook me by the 
arm. “American girls or English ?” she reit- 
erated more obstinately than ever. 

Mr. Farnaby gave her one look. If he could 
have put her on the blazing fire and burnt her 
up in an instant by an effort of will, I believe 
he would have made the effort. He saw that I 
was observing him, and turned quickly from 
his wife to me. His ruddy face was pale with 
suppressed rage as he spoke to me. “Come 
and see my pictures,” he said. 

His wife still held me fast. Whether he 
liked it or not, I had again no choice but to 
answer her. “Some American girls, and some 
English,” I said. 

Her eyes opened wider and wider in unut- 
terable expectation. She suddenly advanced 
her face so close to mine that I felt her hot 
breath on my cheeks as the next words burst 
their way through her lips. 

“ Born in England ?” 

“No. Born at Tadmor.” 

She dropped my arm. The light died out of 
her eyes in an instant; they wandered away 
again as if my very presence in the room had 
ceased to impress itself on her mind. In some 
inconceivable way, I had utterly destroyed 
some secret expectation that she had fixed on 
me. She actually left me on the sofa, and 
took a chair on the opposite side of the fire- 
place. Mr. Farnaby, turning paler and paler, 
stepped up to her as she changed her place. 
I rose to look at the pictures.on the wall 
nearest tome. You remarked the extraordi- 
nary keenness of my sense of hearing while we 
were fellow-passengers on the steamship. 
When he stooped over her and whispered in 
her ear, I heard him—though nearly the 
whole breadth of the room was between us. 
“You hell-cat!’’—that was what Mr. Farnaby 
said to his wife. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck the 
half-hour after seven. In quick succession 
the guests at the dinner now entered the 
room. 

I was so staggered by the extraordinary 
scene of married life which I had just wit- 
nessed that the guests produced only a very 
faint impression upon me. My mind was ab- 
sorbed in trying to find the true meaning of 
what I had seen and heard. Was Mrs. Farnaby 
a little mad? I dismissed that idea as soon as it 
occurred to me ; nothing that I had observed in 
her justitied it. The truer conclusion appeared 
to be that she was deeply interested in some 
absent—and possibly lost—young creature, 
whose age, judging by actions and tones which 
had sufficiently revealed that part of the secret 
to me, could not be more than sixteen or seven- 
teen years. How long had she cherished the 
hope of seeing the girl, or hearing of her? It 
must have been anyhow a hope very deeply 
rooted, for she had been perfectly incapable of 
controlling herself when I had accidentally 
roused it. As for her husband, there could be 
no doubt that the subject was not merely dis- 
tasteful to him, but so absolutely infuriating 
that he could not even keep his temper in the 
presence of a third person invited to his house. 
Had he injured the girl in any way? Was he 
responsible for her disappearance? Did his 
wife know it, or only suspect it?.Who was the 
girl?) What was the secret of Mrs. Farnaby’s 
extraordinary interest in her—Mrs. Farnaby, 
whose marriage was childless ; whose interest, 
one would have thought, should be naturally 
concentrated on her adopted daughter, her 
sister's orphan child? In conjectures such as 
these I completely lost myself. Let me hear 
what your ingenuity can make of the puzzle ; 
and let me return to Mr. Farnaby’s dinner, 
waiting on Mr. Farnaby’s table. 

The servant threw open the drawing-room 
door, and the most honored guest present led 
Mrs. Farnaby to the dining-room. I roused 
myself to some observation of what was going 
on about me. No ladies had been invited, and 
the men were all of a certain age. I looked in 
vain for the charming niece. Was she not weil 
enough to appear at the dinner-party? I ven- 
tured on putting the question to Mr. Farnaby. 

“ You will find her at the tea-table. when we 
return to the drawing-room. Girls are out of 
place at dinner-parties.” So he answered me, 
not very graciously. 

As I stepped out on the landing, I looked up ; 





‘I don’t know why, unless I was the uncon- 


scious object of magnetic attraction, Anyhow, 
I had my reward. A bright young face peeped 
over the balusters of the upper staircase, and 
modestly withdrew itself again in a violent 
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hurry. Everybody but Mr. Farnaby and my- 
self had disappeared in the dining-room. Was 
she having a peep at the young Socialist? 


(To be continued.) 








ICE YACHTS ON THE HUDSON. 


HE Hudson River, since it was frozen solid dur- 
ing the early days in January, has been the 
scene, especially in the vicinity of Poughkeepsie 
and Newburg, of exciting sports which have at- 
tracted wide attention. Conspicuous among these 
is ice-yachting. At Poughkeepsie a large amount 
of money is invested in ice yachts, great handsome 
crafts, beautifully constructed, having wire-rigging, 
nickle-plated ironwork and timbers and railings, 
and runner-planks made of the most endurable and 
costly woods. Every yacht in the fleet can make a 
mile in a minute in a stiff breeze. There have been 
several races which have occasioned wide interest 
and excitement. At New Hamburg there is also a 
fine fleet of ice yachts, 

Between Newburg and Fishkill, a ferry was es- 
tablished during the snow blockade by ‘‘ Hank”? 
Ward, the oarsman, who carried both passengers 
and freight in his yacht. Our illustration shows his 
craft crossing on the ice with a load of sheep and a 
number of lady excursionists. 








TIIE ROMANCE OF THE COUNTER. 
FEITERS. 
HE recent arrest by officers of the United States 
Secret Service of Charles Ulrich and Henry C. 
Cole, and the successful resumption of specie pay- 
ments on January Ist, have called renewed atten- 
tion to the ever mysterious subject of counterfeit 
money. Ulrich has long been known as the most 
expert engraver in the world, and Cole bears the re- 
putation of having handled more counterfeit money 
during the past thirty-five years than any other man 
in the United States. How like a very romance, 
replete with indications of physical courage, of de- 
termination, of continuous criminal operations, of 
capture, imprisonment, escape and recapture, reads 
the narrative of these men just drawn from their 
last hiding-place. The chief interest centres in the 
career of Ulrich, the expert engraver, who, in cut- 
ting plates of national bank and Treasury notes, 
has succeeded in producing work which protes- 
sional examiners have said could not be imitated 
by hand. Costly machines have been made to cut 
the lathe work on the back of Treasury notes in 
perfect geometric lines, supposed to be absolutely 
poss against any attempt at imitation; and yet 
Jirich, patiently engraving in a secluded room, 
under the guard of confederates, has outmarveled 
the machine. He is said to be the only man who 
ever successfully counterfeited the notes of the 
Bank of England. In August, 1876, we find Charles 
Ulrich stepping from the penitentiary in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he was serving a sentence of ten years 
for engraving and printing a $100 note on the First 
National Bank of Boston, with a pardon in his 
pocket. His reputation as a counterleiter was so 
high that, notwithstanding he had been pardoned 
and had announced that he was going out 
ot the business, Secret Service detectives be- 
gan watching his movements. Fully aware that 
he was under close surveillance, he allowed his 
natural cunning to control him, when, presto! like 
the harlequin in the pantomime, he disappeared 
entirely from view. The entire detective force of the 
Government, with the countless agencies through- 
out the country, were unable to discover his abiding 
place, and the authorities began to think that he 
was really endeavoring to keep his word and leada 
different life. In the Spring of 1877 it became evi- 
dent that he had resumed his dangerous work. Not 
that any officers saw him anywhere in this broad 
country, but a $50 bill of the Central National Bank 
ot New York City found its way into the market, 
and was subject to much controversy about its 
genuine issue. At last experts declared it a counter- 
feit. The existence of Ulrich was made known by 
his work, for no other known man could have cut 
the plate so accurately. Henry C. Cole had visited 
him in Columbus directly he received his pardon 
and induced him to break his pledge to abandon 
counterfeiting, offering to supply all the money 
for rent of quarters, tools, plates, and other neces- 
saries. Ulrich yielded, and the two passed beneath 
the noses of the detectives into Philadelphia, where 
Cole hired a house and Ulrich cut the plate for the 
$50 bill. A batch segrenneey $100,000 was printed 
and distributed on the market by Cole. It was not 
until April, 1878, that the retreat of the men was 
discovered... By this time Ulrich had engraved the 
plates and Cole put into circulation a vast amount 
of counterfeit bills on the Central National Bank of 
New York City, the Third of Buffalo, and the na- 
tional banks of Tamaqua and Hanover. Although 
Cole covered his tracks so shrewdly that the detec- 
lives who were watching him could obtain no evi- 
dence against him, it was deemed best by the 
two that they should separate. Accordingly, in 
October, 1878, Ulrich removed to Fanwood, N. J., 
where he hired a house, and entered apparently 
upon the life of a gentlemen of leisure and means. 
He was of good appearance, he talked well, and 
dressed in good taste, and his mode of life at- 
tracted no attention among the neighbors. A de- 
tective, however, never lost sight of him. Ulrich 
came frequently to New York, aud the invisible 
officer noted in his memorandum that the places he 
visited were principally shops where engravers’ 
tools were kept. After a few trips to New York 
Ulrich secluded himself in his house, and seldom 
came out. Then the detectives knew that he had 
begun work on another plate. Chiet James J. 
Brooks, of Washington, and Captain Cartis, of New 
York, had a conference and planned the arrest. A 
favorable time was chosen, and the officers dashed 
into the house on the 30th of November last. 

Ulrich, in shirt sleeves, was working on the nearly 
finished plate ot the back of a $100 Treasury note. 
The engraving was a marvel of skill. Ulrich was 
doing by hand the fine net-work tracing that on the 
genuine notes is done by the geometrical lathe, a 
machine for which the Government paid $100,000, 
because it was snpposed it could do work that 
could not be counterfeited. It was said by Trea- 
sury officials who saw the plate that the imitation 
was so good that the notes printed from it would 
have passed anywhere without detectiovu. 

The officers still lacked the evidence to convict 
Cole, who remained in Philadelphia. They were 
satisfied that he turnished the capital to Ulrich, 
and Ulrich confessed as much to the officers. 
But better evidence was needed. Cole guarded his 
movements closely. Ulrich was arrested on the 
30th of November. The detectives had him quietly 
committed without publicity, and he was used to 
bait a trap to catch Cole. For seven weeks a 
detective staid with Ulrich in the latier’s own 





house.night and day waiting for Cole. At last 
Cole appeared. The officer was secreted, and Cole 
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and Ulrich talked over their plans. By Friday night, 
January 17th, Cole had so completely implicated 
himselt that the waiting detective came trom his 
hiding-place and arrested him. Cole has served a 
part of a short term for dealing in counterfeit 
money. He has been arrested a dozen times, 
but he always contrived to get off un defective 
evidence. It is said by the Secret Service officers 
that these counterfeit notes are the only ones in 
circulation, the plates of which have not been 
captured, and as both principal and engraver are 
now in custody, there is little doubt that the plates 
from which these were printed will soon be in the 
hands of the officers. 

Owing to the reputation and skill of Ulrich, it is 
scarcely possible that the career of any other coun- 
terfeiter will compare with his in thrilling scenes 
and interest. Yet the Secret Service officers are 
kept on as constant a watch for them as the Inter- 
nal Revenue officers are for the “‘ moonshiners.”’ In 
fact, there is much similarity in the location, se- 
crecy and safeguards of a retreat of counterfeiters 
and of illicit distillers, For each operation apparatus 
and materials are required that in completeness, 
general utility and value, are far beneath those 
employed legitimately. In the case of metallic 
or coin counterleiters, as seen in our engraving 
on page 409, from a sketch by a Secret Service offi- 
cer, the machinery is crude, clumsy and inexpensive 
compared with that at the Philadelphia Mint. We 
have the furnace for melting the heavily alloyed 
metals, the molds for casting the ingots, the rollers 
for reducing them to strips of the required thick- 
ness, the cutting press for converting the strips 
into planchets, the milling machine and the coining 
press—in a word, a complete mint, but of interior 
quality. In several instances where arrests have 
been made the entire work has been done in deep 
cellars; in others, in various parts of a building, 
where no suspicion would be excited, the melting 
in one room, the cutting and stamping in another, 
the assorting, counting and bundling in a third; 
while in other cases a separate building has been 
chosen for each operation—a distribution of labor 
made necessary owing to the vigilance of ‘‘shad- 
owing ”’ officers. 

Although it is generally believed that the national 
bank and Treasury notes offer the best field for the 
counterteiter, which he occupies by imitating both 
the plate and the patent paper, the various pieces 
of coined money satisfy the ambition of many, and 
a comparatively equal amount of skill is shown in 
cutting the dies and giving the metallic substance 
the peculiar shades of coined gold and silver. 








OYSTER CULTURE. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


A QUAINT little city is Annapolis, the county 
LA seat of Anne Arundel, and capital of the State 
of Maryland. It is so rich in historical reminiscence 
that it is known as ‘‘ ye ancient citye.’”? The town 
was founded in 1649, and was selected as the 
most desirable site for “ye greate citye of ye 
Southe”’; but events changed the current of pro- 
gressive development, and Baltimore seized the 
crown. The city is charmingly located on the 
south bank of the River Severn, and but two miles 
distant from the Chesapeake Bay. The original 
settlement was called Providence, it was changed to 
Anne Arundeltown, and subsequently to Annapolis, 
after the good Queen Anne of England, of whom as 
wags are wont to say that she is now defunct. In 
the noble State House, Washington surrendered 
his commission as Commander-in-chiet of the Amer- 
ican Army, and within the State House grounds is 
the Land Office, wherein are kept the original re- 
cords of the Colonial Government. The United 
States Naval Academy occupies a superb posi- 
tion, the largest vessels in the navy being able 
to come alongside the ‘Academy wharf at full 
tide. Many of the houses are pre-Revolution, and 
built of red English brick, the doors and windows 
being of the ‘severe classic,’’ s0 much admired 
ere the House of Hanover reached the English 
throne. Dotted all over the bay, and as far as the 
eye can reach, are the boats of oyster fishermen 
during the oyster season —some close to land, 
others out at Tally’s Point Reef, in search of luscious 
bivalves; while dredgers sail away down Chesa- 
peake Bay, followed by the maledictions of those who 
work with tongs, from out frail-looking skiffs that 
reel and wobble with every movement of the mus- 
cular toiler of the deep. The finest oysters are the 
Roanokes, Rappahannocks, the Western Shores 
and Cherrystones. There are are many other known 
descriptions, but these are supreme for fatness, fit- 
ness and flavor. 

Tally’s Point Reef is considered one of the finest 
oyster grounds in the United States. It is safe from 
the dreaded dredgers, the water being so shallow, 
but it is the favorite resort of small boats, each 
manned by an adult and a boy called a “ culler,”’ 
who is employed to take oysters from the tongs, to 
select the fish from the débris, and to dress the 
shells by means of a small hammer. A good culler 
will dress twenty-five baskets a day, or 3,750 oysters. 
One house in Annapolis opens 3,000 gallons of 
oysters per day, giving employment to one hundred 
men in “ canning ’”’ for the West. As many as one 
hundred boats may be seen working on Tally’s 
Point Reef at once, each taking thirty bushels a 
day or 450,000 oysters. If a sloop’s captain is in 
want of oysters he suspends a basket at the fore- 
mast head, the small boats come to him, and as 
soon as he puts in his cargo he lowers his wicker 
flag of distress. The lone fishermen tell terrible tales 
ot the dredgers. The fleet is known as the ‘Irish 
Fleet,” from the names attached to the vessels. We 
passed under the sterns ot the Rose of Erin, the 
Banshee, the Mavourneen, and others possessing 
equally suggestive titles. The lone fishermen say 
that these boats are manned by the street scrapings 
and by jail-birds, that the crews are as lawless as in 
the days of Captain Kidd, and little better than out 
and out pirates. Dredging is destructive to the 
smaller but not less vital interests of the small boats. 

“‘ Where I can pick up three with a tongs the 
dredge will get fifty,” said a lone fisherman to the 
writer. ‘‘Iseters’ll be a luxury in a little time 
—the dredges crushes all the young iseters into 

ulp !” 

. The crew of the dredger runs from seven to ten 
men. The dredge is worked by a windlass, and two 
dredges are lowered at the same time at either side 
of the vessel. 

“They goes to trawling grounds exempted from 
dredging and gets their six or seven hundred 
bushels a day.” 

‘* Surely the authorities take some steps to pre- 
vent this ?”’ we asked. é 

‘* Yes,” replied the lone one, “ there’s the police 
boat,” pointing to a rakish-looking schooner, ** but 
it can’t be everywhere, and them fellows watch it 
as a cat watches a mouse,” adding, with a grin of 
intense satisfaction, ‘‘ there was two men abot lately 
on board of dredgers.”’ 

‘‘What is the value of a take of oysters to a 
dredger ?” 

‘That depends on the state of the market—at 


times a cargo is worth $2,000, and at other times 
they goes in debt. Iseters is kinder tricky—some- 
times they’re worth a dollar a bushel, and then 
again they won’t be worth their shell.” 

The waters close to the wharf of the Naval 
Academy are not open to small boats, but during 
the ‘‘hard Winter” of 1870, when the ice was so 
thick in the bay as to prove invincible, the fisher- 
men petitioned the naval authorities for permission 
to use the tongs in the prohibited waters. The re- 
quest was complied with, and in one week 75,000 
bushels of oysters were taken up by the tongs. 

A boat manned by darkeys, the fisherman having 
treated his friends to the sail, leaves Annapolis to 
the music of a chorus that is faithtully borne over 
the sunlighted waters; but ere the sun grows high 
in the heavens comes a change in wind, @ nor’- 
wester starts up, the snow begins to fall and the 
sleet to cut the skin, and then the only hope for 
keeping up the circulation is a vigorous working of 
the tongs, while the skiff rocks in the chopping 
sea, every moment threatening to capsize. 

There are 4,000 licensed oyster boats in the 
waters of the Chesapeake. ‘‘ Shucking,’’ or oyster 
opening, is a regular profession at Annapolis. One 
firm employs 750 shuckers who shuck over 100,000 
bushels a week. A smart man will shuck trom 
twenty to twenty-four pots of six pints each, one 
bushel to a@ pot, a day, for which he is paid at the 
rate of twenty cents a pot. Shucking gives em- 
ployment to about fifty white girls, who earn from 
ten to eighteen dollars a week. These girls have 
nothing in common with the stereotyped fishwife 
about them; on the contrary, they are modest, re- 
fined, intelligent and highly industrious. One 
couple—a man and wife—were pointed out to the 
writer as shuckers who had, by shucking alone, 
saved $10,000. 


The Kaiser at Home. 


His Masesty’s standard is again floating over his 
palace at Berlin, and everything in the imperial 
household has resumed its customary appearance. 
At noon when the soldiers, on mounting duty, pass 
the Linden, the Emperor never fails to look at them 
from the corner window ot his study, where his face 
may also frequently be perceived by the many 
people coming from tar and near to have a glimpse 
ot their revered sovereign. The aged monarch, not 
heeding the admonitions of his physicians, has un- 
dertaken the full burden of Government. From 
early morning to a comparatively late hour of the 
evening the Kaiser is busily occupying himself with 
the discharge of the affairs of State. ‘I'he only re- 
laxation he allows himself consists in a drive through 
the Thiergarten, generally between the hours of 
twoand three. Not the least precaution is observed 
by him in these open-air exercises. He is always 
accompanied by one of his adjutants on duty, who 
have pledged their word to each other never to 
leave him alone in his rides or drives. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


M, Gambetta Addressing the Commercial 
Travelers. 


The recent crisis in French politics, averted on Jan- 
uary 20th by a compromise between the Government 
and the Left which resulted in the passage of a resolu- 
tion of confidence in the Ministry, by a vote of 223 to 
121, attracted a greater share of attention than usua! to 
M. Leon Gambetta. It was believed he had planned the 
attack upon the Ministry, and if he had ascended the 
trivune and delivered a speech in accordance with his 
known convictions the result would have been far dif- 
ferent. To his forbearance in this respect is credited 
the great victory of the Government. The compromise 
was due in a great measure to his personal efforts. And 
just here it was asserted that he was awaiting an oppor- 
tunity more auspicious, if such is possible, for putting 
himself forward. For, had he so willed, be could have 
caused the defeat of the motion and the overthrow of 
the Ministry; and then? Gambetta himself would have 
been called upon to form another Cabinet. This is what 
his intimes say he does not want, for he prefers to 
wield his vast influence among the Deputies, rather than 
occupy the position of the mouthpiece and apologist of 
the Government, For aman of forty years Gambetta’s 
political position is a peculiarly responsible one, yet he 
bears his honors and burdens in a manner quite free 
from arrogance. With all the official and party cares 
upon him, he finds time to deliver innumerable addresses 
upon all manner of subjects, his latest appearance out- 
side of the Chamber of Deputies being at the banquet of 
commercial travelers. 


The Electric Light on the Victoria 
Embankment. 


The trial of the Jablochkoff system of electric lighting 
upon the Thames Embatkment, between Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges, has proved beyond all possibility 
of dispute its practicability and efficiency. There are 
twenty lamps,the light from which is moderated by means 
of opalescent glass globes. They are placed about 120 feet 
apart along the river-side parapet, some of the old gas- 
posts serving as standards for them, and from each 
lamp the electric conductor, consisting of seven strands 
of fine copper wire, surrounded by two coats of insulat- 
ing material, is carried down the pipe, and thence along 
the subway to the engine-house, from which the furthest 
light is 730 yards distant. The engine, which works at 
the rate of 140 strokes a minute, turning the magnets of 
the Gramme machine at the rate of 600 revolutions per 
minute, is one of twenty horse-power. On the first 
night of the trial only ten lamps were used, but the 
whole number are now nightly in operation, and the 
general effect is most satisfactory. The light is strong 
and clear, the entire roadway of the Embankment being 
brilliantly illuminated, and the rays extending on the 
other aide far across the river itself, whilst the interven- 
ing gas jets only serve as foils to set off the beauty and 
brilliancy of theirnew rivals. Large print can be easily 
read at a distance of fifty fect, whilst the smaller 
kinds used in newspapers are distinctly legible at 
thirty. The electric light in itself is absolutely colorless, 
the reddish tinge observable when this system is em- 
ployed resulting from the plaster of Paris used in the 
construction of the **candle.”? 


The Afghan War. 


The journey from Lahore to Jhelum is made by rail, 
and, beyond the latter, which is on a river of the same 
name, is continued to Peshawur by the high road. Mili- 
tary stores are carried on bullock-wagons, which make 
an average speed of two miles an hour. The driver, 
squatting on a small board in front of his vebicle, bears 
a‘*chabook,” or whip, to mend the pace of the ** bile,” 
which is the Hindostanee word for a bullock. If that 
will not do, he seizes the animal's tail, and gives it a 
twist, which seldom fails of its due effect. It reminds 
one of handling a boat's rudder to steer its course, for 
the tail, like the bridle, may serve to direct the animal 
to the right or to the left. After Sir Samuel Browne 
had captured the Fort of Ali Musjid, on December 21st, 
he gave permission to the native camp-followers to 
plunder or Joot the enemy’s tents. There were many 
dishes, cups, rugs, bells, drums, and some * posbteens,’’ 





or sheepskin overcoats, which bave the woo!ly side in. 


wards, like Brian O’Lynn’s breeches, and their edges 
fringed with the wool, all colored yellow. Such coats are 
worn by the cavalry of the Punjab Guides, Tho loot 
parties were allowed to carry off overy article they 
desired save the tents and stray arms, The sketch of 
the Eighth Bengal Cavalry on the march to Quettah 
needs little or no mention beyond the fact that the road 
to Quettah, through the Bolan Pass, was, as we have 
previously stated, exceedingly arduous, and especially so 
for cavalry. Still the transportation of baggage was far 
more rapid than that of the commissariat stores by the 
bullock-teams, The engraving of a sub-division of a 
mountain battery is {rom a photograph, and shows the 
position of the piecesand men when drawn up for action. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue breeding of silkworms has been at- 
tempted at Montevideo, with brilliant success, 


—WestTERN Massacnusetts made 150,000 bar- 
rels of cider the past season, and temperance people are 
aghast. 


—Tux Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal has 
prohibited female singers in the choirs of his diocese 
after June Ist, 


—Tue Cincinnati authorities have decreed that 
bakers must stamp the weight upon every loaf of bread 
they offer for sale. 


—Tnue tribe of Oldtown Indians, in Maine, is 
said to have lost, under the influence of education, al- 
most all traces of its native character. 


—Att the prison officials throughout Russia 
are to be armed with revolvers, as a precaution against 
suspected Nibilist plots to liberate the prisoners. 


—Kentvucxy horses now find such a ready 
market io this country and England, Kentucky breeders 
are going into the horse-raising business more exten- 
sively than ever. 


—Tue French wine crop last year fell off 
48,700,000 hectolitres compared with the vield of 1877, 
and 8.093,000 compared with the average of the decade, 
Causes, phylloxera and oidium. 


—Ir is expected that London will be very dull 
till after Easter, and that there will be no Court festivi- 
ties with the exception of those connected with the 
Duke of Connaught’s marriage, 


—TueE Yellow Fever Relief Committee in 
Grenada, Miss., has published its report, showing that it 
received $24,493 in subscriptions, disbursed $16,298, 
and now has claims belore it for $12,260. 


—Tue newly created Humboldt Academy at 
Berlin was opened on Jauuary 13th. Its purpose is to 
give a sort of university education to persons who have 
not qualified themselves for entering a regular univer. 
sity. 

—A nitt has been introduced into the St. Louis 
Municipal Assembly making it a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine to ring bells on churches, convents, schools 
or factories, or anywhere that the noise will disturb 
people. 

—Ir is positively stated that in 1790 Virginia 
advanced the United States Government $120,000, and 
Maryland $70,000, to aid in building the Federal 
Capitol, and that both these sums, with interest, are still 
due the States named, 


—Dvurine the next six months the French 
Government will have at its disposition in the Legion of 
Honor five nominations to the grade of grand officer, 
eighteen to that of commander, seventy-seven to that of 
officer, and 450 to tbat of chevalier. 


—San Francisco records about two thousand 
marriages during the past year, and nearly three hun- 
dred divorces. The grounds of separations were adultery, 
desertion, cruelty, and failure to provide. The decrees 
were in favor of the husband in less than one-fourth of 
the cases. 


—P£0r.Le may live to see a vast inland sea in 
Africa, in the natural basin to the north of the desert of 
Sahara. M. de Lesseps’s surveyors have found that 
the country through which it is proposed to cut a canal 
is of sand and solt earth, and entirely free from rocks 
or other obstacles. 


—In 1874 there were four gold mills in opera- 
tion in Georgia—there are now over forty. There were 
then about forty stamps at work—there are now nearly 
five hundred. The stamps at work now will get out 
over $500,000 in gold bullion during this year if not an- 
other stamp is added. 


—Enctanp wants to buy out and out certain 
Crown lands in Cyprus, and offers Turkey £15,000 for 
them. The Turks, however, pay England the compli- 
ment of asking £55,000, on the ground that the value of 
the lands will largely increase under a_ beneficent 
British administration. 


—TuereE are fifty-eight tramways in the United 
Kingdom, with £4,207,350 expended capital and 268% 
miles of track, 1,124 cars and 9,222 horses, The roads 
carried last year 146,001,223 passengers, their total re- 
ceipts being £1,145,465, and the net receipts £230,956, 
or 54 per cent. on the capital, 


—Tue Prohibitionists of Ohio are endeavoring to 
secure the passage of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the State prohibiting the manufacture or importation 
of alcoholic liquors in the State except for use as a medi- 
cine. They want to get 200,000 signatures to a petition 
in its favor before the 20th of February 


—Harp timesin Berlin. More than 200,000 
persons, according to a statement prepared by Herr 
Zimmermann, were last year prosecuted for non-pay- 
ment of income tax, and in the great majority of cases a 
seizure of the effects of the defaulters yielded nothing. 
More than 120,000 persons were prosecuted for baving 
failed to pay their rent, 


—A CO-OPERATIVE store has been established 
ip Paris by English capitalists, which employs about 
ninety persons, and deals in almost everything required 
by housekeepers. The capital is $500,000, The London 
co-operative societies report handsome profits. One con- 
cern, upon salec of $5,200,000, is said to have realized 
$130,000 clear of expenses, though selling about twenty 
per cent. below the ordinary retail prices, 


—Tue number of passengers landed at New 
York from foreign countries during tbe last year was 
121,369; the alieus numbered 75,347. This shows an 
increase of 20,811 as compared with 1877. The num- 
ber coming by steerage was 83,801. Of these 30,586 
remained in New York, 7,855 were distributed in the 
Middle States; 33,653 in the West and Northwestern 
States; 4,921 in the Eastern States; 1,666 in the 
Southern States; 1,011 in Canada; and 97 in South 
America. 


—Tue Senate of Virginia refused, by a very de- 
cided majority, to repeal the whipping-post law. A 
Richmond correspondent says: ‘The infliction of cor- 
poral punishment since the adoption of the law bas saved 
avery large amount in criminal charges to the Common- 
wealth. It has proved to be a good law in this city, 
Formerly the docket of our police court was crowded 
with petty larceny cases; under the new order of things 
these cases have been very greatly diminished, Petty 





thieves are afraid of the lasb.’’ 
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A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 





Actnor or ‘“‘Tue Honeymoon,” “*TuorovuGa tar AGEs,” 
“ Wuo 1s Sue?” ** Fassion anp Passion,”’ Eto. 


BOOK THIRD. 
THE MYSTERIOUS HEIRESS, 


CHAPTER XI.—GLAMOUR BECOMES MORE PUZZLED 
THAN EVER, 


LAMOUR is sitting in his study, and Mon- 
signore Berretta stands beside him. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life the 
strongest tendencies of his nature are rushing in 
one mighty current instead; of being divided into 
several narrow channels, and the Italian seems 
fully aware of this, as he observes him in silence 
with his keen eyes that appear to possess a greater 
power than those of other men, 

“So you have not been able to find out any- 
thing about her ?”’ 

“No. Lady Rollingford received me with her 
usual cold politeness ; she was exceedingly gracious, 
and the thought of your — such an interest in 
her young protégé seemed to be highly gratifying 
to her, for she is very fond of her it appears. But 
she refused to tell me anything about her, and I 
begin to fear that there is a mysterious link, more 
powerful than we imagine, existing between her 
and Miss Reymond.”’ 

The young duke bows his head in silence, and 
appears to relapse into a reverie. 

onsignore has a very difficult task to perform. 
Ile not only desires that Glamour should become a 
member of the Church, but he would have him 
marry, not a girl like Miss Reymond, whose ante- 
cedents no one seems to know anything about, but 
into a really old Catholic family, in the bosom of 
which he might continue to remain a strict ad- 
herent to the faith of Rome. He has nothing to 
say against the young lady, but he would rather 
his friend should not marry her. Perhaps—who 
knows ?— Mademoiselle Robertoff has been speak- 
ing to him concerning her marrying young Cas- 
silis, and his sympathies are already enlisted on 
that gentleman's side. He looks excited, yet pas- 
sive, almost breathless with solicitude, und yet 
conscious of the great responsibility of his position. 
His keen eyes are fixed on Glamour's aristocratic 
countenance as if they would read all the thoughts 
that are passing through his mind. His voice is 
at all times low, but to-day he speaks almost in 
whispers, though it is in whispers full of emphasis 
and that convey a whole world of meaning in them. 

The bewildered nobleman rises presently, paces 
the room with downcast eyes, and says, more to 
himself than to his faithful mentor (for he seems 
unconscious of the excited interest with which the 
latter watches every change of expression that 
passes over his agitated face). 

“TI not know if I love her or not—I like her, 
and | would fain make her my wife; and yet, as 
you say truly, a man in my position can scarcely 
sacrifice everything he owes, both to society and to 
his faith, in order to gratify the desires of his 
heart. Ah, life is most unsatisfactory, even at its 
best; it isa dreary dilemma betwixt thought and 
action.” 

“ What makes life dreary and unsatisfactory is 
the want of a motive,” the Italian says, startling 
him with his voice, though he speaks almost in a 
whisper. “ When once your faith is settled, my 
dear duke, you will find life anything but unsatis- 
factory.” 

“If there was but one church I could see my 
way clearly enough.” 

“There is only one Church, believe me. The 
more you study its tenets, the more you will per- 
ceive that it is the only one which is indestructible 
and omnipotent over the erring heart of man.” 

“The claim of Rome to orthodoxy seems to me 
irresistible; but yet what is orthodoxy? What 
men call orthodox in England Frenchmen call 
heretical; and yet England is a very religious 
nation.” 

“‘1f England were indeed a religious nation, do 
you think that there would be so many different 
sects? England was once the island of saints, and 
her sovereigns were the defenders of the faith ; 
but, alas, what has become of their faith now ?” 

Never have monsignore’s arguments seemed so 
plausible to Glamour; his cultivated intellect is 
aroused even to enthusiasm by the warm, passion- 
ate accents, and he opens his heart to them, and 
imbibes all their satisfying nourishment with the 
avidity of a man who has been for many a long 
day deprived of the bread of life. 

“*My son,’ the Italian concludes by saying, 
“Satan is trying you, though you know it not; 
twice blessed if you stand the test. You are 
destined for a glorious work, believe me, Glamour ; 
your mission is second to none, if it be estimated 
at the value of its possible results.” 

I began this chapter by saying that at last all 
Glamour's intensest longings are directed into one 
mighty current, instead of being, as has been the 
case until now, divided into several channels, each 
of which was too narrow to satisfy him, and be- 
tween which he could not make up his mind to 
choose. And such indeed is the case. All his 
tendencies now draw him towards the Church of 
Rome; and taving at last found a man like Ber- 
retta to guide his faltering steps, he feels that the 
time for philosophical speculations is over, and 
that he must, in spite of himself, take a decisive 
step ere it be too late. 





CHAPTER XII.—FRANK REYMOND’S DAUGHTER. 


RS. CHAMPION, made acquainted by a 
letter from Glamour with Lady Rollingford’s 
ultimatum, begins to fear that a match between 
him and the daughter of Frank Reymond is not 
quite such an easy thing to arrange as she had 
imagined. 
Will Lady Rollingford never relent? Will she 
persist in keeping the secret of Louisa’s birth all 
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her life, thus putting a barrier between her and her 
happiness ?”’ 

Ordering her carriage that very afternoon, she 
drives into town and calls at Rollingford House. 

Lady Rollingford receives her in her little bou- 
doir down-stairs. 

As usual, she is perfectly composed, and looks as 
calm and cold as a marble statue. She appears 
younger than Mrs. Champion, and her stern de- 
meanor only adds majesty to her stately figure. 
Mrs. Champion trembies for her cause when she 
sees her, for her great knowledge of human nature 
tells her at once how difficult it will be to inspire 
such a being with anything like sympathy for an- 
other, especially when it is to the prejudice of her- 
self. 


‘I have just heard of your interview with Mon- | 
signore Berretta, Lady Rollingford,” she says, as | 


soon as the stereotyped phrases of greeting have 
passed between them. 

“« Indeed !” she answers, smilingly. 

“The Duke of Glamour loves Louisa, and is 
ready to marry her; but, of course, he cannot do so 
unless he is made aware of ber real name and posi- 
tion.” 

“You would have liked me to tell that cunning 
priest my secret, then? Ab, Mrs, Champion, you 
expect too much!” , 

“TI only ask you to show ordinary considera- 
tion for the poor girl, and not to destroy all her 
chances of future happiness, as you are doing.” 

“You speak well. It is certainly a grand thing 
to |e able to speak well; but yet words are not 
actions. I have done more for the girl than you 
have, though you express your love for her in such 
warm terms.” 

“Perhaps you do not approve of the duke’s 
suit ?”” 

“T have nothing to say againt it. I will not 
attempt to deny that I shall be sorry to part with 
her, as I have grown to appreciate all her good 
qualities, and I shall certainly miss her when she 
leaves me; yet I suppose it will be for her good, 
and so I am ready to sacrifice my comfort to her 
happiness. I could not wish a better husband for 
her than the duke.” 

“I can understand your objecting to tell the 
history of her birth to a man like Berretta, whom, 
let us hope, Glamour will find out ere it be too late ; 
but surely you can have no objection to reveal your 
secret to the man who is going to marry your 
adopted daughter?” 

‘| will never reveal what you are pleased to call 
my secret to any one. When I adopted Louisa, it 
was on the condition that the secret of her birth 
should never be divulged. I have done everything 
that I could for her; | have been a mother to her ; 
I have given her a first-rate education, and have 
obtained for her a position in society such as her 
own mother could never have dreamed of; all this 
I have done in remembrance of Frank Reymond, 
who believed her to be his daughter, and begged of 
me to look after her as such. But do you think 
that I will endanger my position in society, and 
dishonor my spotless name, in order to secure for 
her a brilliant match? No, Mrs, Champion; you 
ask too much.” 

“Yet she is your husband's daughter; and by 
rights all bis property, even to this very house, 
belongs to her. Yeu have deprived her of the 
rank and the fortune that by law belong to her. 
Don’t you think that you owe her something in re- 
turn for all these injuries ?”’ 

“ By law! You seem to forget that Iam Lord 
Rollingford’s widow, and that by his own will all 
his property was left unconditionally to me. He 
was never married before. The /iaison on which 
you seem — such importance was not a real 
marriage. No proofs of it exist, and even that 
wretched woman herself could never establish the 
shadow of aclaim to his name or title. Besides, 
how do we know that Louisa is my husband's 
daughter, after all? She is not in the least like 
him, either in feature or in character, and we have 
only Marie Gautier’s word for it.” 

* You do not believe, then, that she is Frank 
Reymond’s daughter *”’ 

“T think it is just as likely that she should be 
the daughter of any one else—the Count de la 
Mazerolle, for instance, with whom every one 
knows her mother was living at the time of her 
birth.” 

* Alas, how true it is that the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children! Lady Rollingford, 
{ am sure you are mistaken, and yet I cannot 
prove it.” 

“T thought that you would never have men- 
tioned this unpleasant subject again. 1 have your 
solemn pledge never to reveal the secret to any 
one, and I believed that even to me you would 
have had the good taste never to have mentioned 
it. But I see | was mistaken; and yet you did 
not hesitate to accept my ten thousand pounds!” 

Mrs. Champion’s face flushes scarlet. 

‘““Madam,” she answers, rising, and looking 
down upon the great lady with supreme contempt, 
‘that money you forced upon me; I never asked 
for it, and you sent it to me after 1 had already 
promised to keep your secret. But it shall be re- 
turned to you; not another week shall pass ere it 
is paid back, every penny of it—yes, and with in- 
terest, too —into your own hand !” 

“*] do not want the money!” Lady Rollingford 
exclaims, frightened at what she has done; “ you 
are welcome to keep it.’’ 

“Ay, but I want you to release me from my 
promise.” 

“‘ That I can never do. You promised to keep 
my secret, and you must do so; it is too late now 
to retract or change your mind. You have a pre- 
judice against oaths. No wonder. Oaths may re- 
mind one who, like you, is so apt to change ber 
mind, with unpleasant force of perjury. Still, 
you told me that day in Paris that you considered 
your word as binding as an oath; I will not insult 
you by doubting for a second that such, indeed, is 
the case.”’ 





CHAPTER XIII.—AT THE RACES. 
l NOW take my readers to one of the most lovely 
spots in merry England—the park of Sandown, 
near the picturesque little village of Esher. 
On the fine clear Spring day when we con- 


gayly attired ladies and men of all grades; whilst 
a more exclusive set of privileged mortals occupy 
| the members’ stand, or promenade up and down 
the lawn, listening to the martial strains of the 
military band, and anxiously waiting for the 
saddling-bell to ring and for the hoisting of the 
telegram-board, whilst they discuss the chances of 
the different horses, and make up their last sweep- 
stake before the race. 


Every train from London arrives at the little | 


station above the course filled with people, for the 
fine day and the brilliant Spring sun have tempted 
many to repair to what they are pleased still to 
call the ‘‘ country,” who, as a rule, take but little 
interest in racing; the greater number, however, 
are men whose faces are better known at New- 
market than in Piccadilly. But though the rail 
can convey one so quickly and for so little expense 
to the very gates of Sandown Park, many have the 
good taste to prefer driving down, and various 
drags and landaus and wagonettes and convey- 
ances of all kinds arrive on the course, and take up 
their place in front of the grand stand, making the 
place look like a second Ascot or a miniature Epsom. 

On one of these, alarge drag drawn bya beautiful 
team of grays, on whose silver harness appears on 
every aveliels spot a count’s coronet, we perceive, 
sitting on the box-seat, by the side of the saucy and 
ever-smiling Mademoiselle de Robertoff—whom 
some one in the grand stand has just named, and I 
think with some reason, ‘‘ the first favorite of the 
day”” —our old friend Louisa Reymond, Lady 
Rollingford’s adopted daughter, 

She is looking perhaps a trifle thinner and paler 
than when we saw her at the end of last season, 
but her wondrous dark eyes have lost none of their 
fire, and even compared with the sly, saucy, almost 
wicked, yet ever-smiling eyes of the brilliant girl 
beside her, they shine with an effulgence unrivaled. 
She is most elegantly dressed in a complete ¢oidet 
des courses, in rich fai/le of the shade known as 
violet Ophélie. Her dark brown hair is drawn off 
her face and discloses her beautifully-shaped fore- 
head; and her coquettish chapeau-capote of violet- 
colored crépe is adorned at the back with a pro- 
fusion of mauve ribbons which fall gracefully 
over the hair. 

Louisa has never looked more lovely in her life ; 
at least so thinks the gay Cassilis, who sits just 
behind her on the top of the drag, his elbows rest- 
ing upon the large Fortnum & Mason basket 
which contains the luncheon, as he leans over her, 
and every now and then joins in the animated con- 
versation between the two young ladies, who both 
seem in great form to-day, and who are at all times 
a good match for each other in a combut ot words. 

A strange, sad look, however, overshadows the 
generally bright countenance of the mysterious 
heiress, and causes her at times to look almost 
melancholy —a rare thing in one so full of health 
and life, and who would seem to have been born 
for nothing but happiness, und which is particularly 
noticeable to-day amidst such a gay spirit-stirring 
scene as this. 

What can she be thinking about? Can it be 
that her thoughts have wandered back to last sea- 
son, when she used to converse for hours together 
with the clever and talented young duke, whose 
wife she at one time hoped to become? But no: 
she has just heard the news of his approaching 
marriage with the beautiful Gwladyth de Beverley 
confirmed by one who of all menis areliable author- 
ity, Monsignore Berretta himself ; and she heard it 
with a smile playing upon her coral lips, and with- 
out a pang of regret, at least to all outward ap- 
pearance, troubling her heart. 

Is her mind dwelling on the one curse of her life 
— the one dark point in her bright and dazzling 
existence—the mysterious secret of her birth and 
won ? Perhaps. Yet why should she trouble 

erself about what is out of her power ever to 
settle satisfactorily? Is she not courted by all, re- 
spected by the whole world, welcomed into the 
highest society in the land? Is not her adopted 
mother as kind and lenient to her as if she were 
indeed her own child, and will she not inherit at 
her death a fortune which kings might envy ? No; 
the mystery that surrounds her seems but to add to 
her attractions, and she is well aware of this. 
Were she, indeed, the daughter of a royal house, 
as she has so often imagined in her dreams, she could 
not possibly be more courted or fé/ed by the crowd 
of admirers who surround her, and amidst whom 
she passes almost for a Corinne, only more beauti- 
ful and more mysterious than even Madame de 
Staél's world-famed heroine. 

No; it is evident that we must seek scme other 
reason for her mysterious melancholy. 

I have already remarked that Rupert Cassilis is 
sitting just behind her on the drag. The gay 
young fellow also seems at times sad and downcast, 
his conversation is scarcely as lively as usual, he 
but seldom laughs; and it is strange, too, that 
every time he addresses Louisa, however trifling or 
commonplace his remark may be, that young lady 
trembles, as a sensitive plant might do at the 
gentlest touch, and an expression in which both 
pain and joy are mingled steals over her lovely 
young face. 

The truth is that matters between them have 
come to acrisis at last, and that it was not by acci- 
dent that the saucy Mademoiselle de Robertoff 
advised her aunt to invite Rupert and Miss Rey- 
mond to be of their party to these races. 

Louisa is fully conscious of the clever little lady’s 
manceuvres. For some time past she has been 
almost hourly expecting a proposal from the hand- 
some Rupert, for since we last met them he has 
become a constant visitor at Rollingford House, 
and his attentions to her kave been most marked ; 
and yet — strange contradiction of the human heart 
—though she admires him above all men, and 
feels happy only in his company, though his looks 
cause her heart to beat faster, and his most com- 
monplace remark brings a blush to her cheek, she 
yet dreads to hear this very confession of love for 
which she now almost longs, and would fain place 
an ocean between them even at this moment, 
though such a separation would almost kill her. 

Several races have been run and won and lost; 
the whole scene seems to her more like a dream 
than a reality; even the witty remarks of her 
bright little companion fall unheeded on her ear, 
for Cassilis is leaning over, and, though he but 





template this favorite spot a dense crowd of peo- 
ple fill the inclosure; the grand stand is full of 


seldom speaks, she can feel bis warm breath fanning 





her cheek. She knows that the moment has come, 
she knows that this day will decide her fate, that 
yonder glorious sun will not shine another day 
upon the free Miss Reymond, that the most ardent 
desire of her heart is about to be accomplished ; 
yet she trembles, and would fain send from her 
side him whom she loves so dearly. 

Presently Mademoiselle de Robertoff suggests 
| that they should descend from their elevated position 
and take a turn on the lawn, and look out for their 
friends and acquaintances amidst the gay, bustling 
crowd. 

Lightly as a sylph she descends from her uncle’s 
drag, her aunt the countess and Louisa being 
obliged to follow her example; and once on the 
ground she manages so that, whilst she herself 
takes her aunt’s arm, Cassilis is obliged to offer his 
to Miss Reymond. And thus they all four cross 
the course and enter the inclosure beyond, where, 
as it was only to be expected, they soon get separated 
by the crowd; and when Louisa turns round to 
speak to Countess Sartorious, she finds that that 
lady and her fairy-like niece are no longer near 
her, and that she is alone with Rupert—alone 
though in the midst of a crowd—and that pur- 
posely or unconsciously he is pressing her hand in 
his, and drawing her closer to him. 

She looks up into his face as if to seek for pro- 
tection, and his light blue eyes, so full of deep 
meaning, so sweet, so pure, and so intense in their 
expression, meet hers. She can doubt no longer 
—he loves her! 

Yet his conversation is unlike that of a lover; a 
few passing remarks, perhaps more cutting and 
facetious than charitable, about the mutual friends 
whom they happen to pass in their walk, a racy 
anecdote, or the odds just offered by Tattersall’s 
men against such or such a horse. But how sweet 
they sound in her ears! Ah, it is not necessary for 
a handsome young lover todescribe beautiful palaces 
by the Lake of Como in glowing language and en- 
chanting verse, that his lady-love, if she be really 
in love with him, may hang, even as the bee upon 
the flower, upon the honey of his words. 

‘Look who is coming this way, Miss Rey- 
mond,” he says, pointing out to her a tall, grace- 
ful lady, most elegantly attired, who leans on the 
arm of a middle-aged man, with a not over-aristo- 
cratic countenance. Lady Victoria Fitzcharles— 
at least, I beg her pardon—that was, and unfor- 
tunately is no more—lLady Victoria Sadtall.”” 

Louisa looks up and recognizes the lady in 
question, who, as Cassilis has just informed us, has 
indeed changed her name at last. 

As I said when I first had the pleasure of in- 
troducing this amiable and talented lady to my 
readers, Lady Victoria has passed the age of sweet 
April-like eighteen. From her earliest youth she 
had been led to believe that she was destined to 
make a grand marriage; in fact, that she had oniy 
to make her appearance in the world for every man 
to fall in love with her immediately. But, alas! 
pe passed, season succeeded season, and the 

andsome and clever daughter of his late Grace of 
Warrington—for handsome and clever she is, there 
is no denying that—saw every girl of her acquaint- 
ance, one after the other, marry and settle down, 
whilst she still remained unmarried, and she began 
to dread that, after all, she would end by being an 
old maid. She perceived with dismay that every 
year the chances of her ever making a grand mar- 
riage became more and more problematic ; the idea 
of dying an old maid did not please her at all; and 
so, after refusing a marquis and three earls during 
her first season, an earl and two barons during her 
second and third, two viscounts and a baronet during 
her fourth, fifth and sixth, and a couple of baronets 
and arich knight some time during her seventh 
and eighth London seasons, seeing that the Prince 
Charming of her dreams did not arrive, and was 
not likely now ever to do so, she has just bestowed 
herself upon plain Mr. Sadfall, who is not enor- 
mously rich either; and glad enough she was to 
accept him, too—at least, so some people say. 

‘** How proud the fellow seems of his new wife |” 
Cassilis remarks to his companion. 

‘* He may well be so; she is a beautiful woman; 
fancy her marrying a man like that !—Lady Vic, 
too, who used to look so high for a husband, and 
who is said to have refused a duke!’’ replies 
Louisa, as she bows to her. 

‘Yes, the Duke of Glamour, I believe,’’ an- 
swers, Cassilis, maliciously, and looking at her to 
see what effect his words produce. 

Louisa suddenly turns pale, and he feels the 
hand resting so gracefully on his arm is trembling 
like the branch of a tree when stricken by the 
storm. 

“ Nonsense,” she says, trying to appear calm 
and composed—* nonsense; why, that was the 
year she came out, and the Duke of Glamour only 
made his first appearance in London society last 
season; he must have been a boy at Eton at the 
time.” 

‘*T meant no harm ; how seriously you take it! 
Well, he, too, is safely disposed of at last. Do 
you know, this Miss de Beverley he is going to 
marry? No!” Then carelessly, yet still watch- 
ing her closely, “ Well, anyhow, I am sure I have 
often seen him flirting with Lady Victoria.’’ 

‘“‘ The duke never flirts!” 

“No? Only with you, you mean, of course.” 

“Mr. Cassilis, I wish you would not be per- 
sonal,” 

tupert, though a little disconcerted at the effect 
which the mention of the duke’s name has pro- 
duced upon his companion, has pity upon her, and 
looking once more in the direction of the Lady Vic- 
toria, who has stopped at a little distance from 
them, and is conversing with a couple of tall, 
showy women, wondrously attired, he mutters, hulf 
aloud : 

“True love—true love! Miss Reymond, do you 
think that such a thing exists ?” 

‘* What a question! How can I tell ?” 

“* Do you know these ladies she is talking to ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Harley Topham and her daughter.” 

“She, too, is a bride. I heard all about her 
marriage yesterday at Green's. Well, she for one 
has not thrown herself away, according to worldly 
ideas. I hear her husband is immensely rich, and 
a peer; but 1 wonder which of the two will be the 
happier ?”’ 

“* Surely you are not going to philosophize upon 





marriage ?” 
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“And why not? Is it not a subject that in- 
terests us all ?”” 

‘‘ Lady Pike’s dress interests me much more at 
this moment,” Louisa says, trying to hide her con- 
fusion. ‘* Let us walk nearer to them; I want to 
see how it is made.”’ 

Cassilis gives her his arm once more, and after 
walking close by the little group formed by the 
three fashionable ladies and Mr. Sadfall, who 
seems consciously out of place amongst them, they 
jJeave the racecourse, and are soon wandering arm- 
in-arm through those beautiful woods which form 
such a picturesque background to this racecourse. 

The trees are thick, the furzes and brushwood 
that conceal the ground are high, the solitude seems 
perfect ; they might be walking through a primeval 
forest. The long looked-for opportunity has come 
at last, and the handsome Cassilis, no longer 
afraid of being overheard, pours out his heart into 
hers, and confesses his love. His passionate, soul- 
stirring words are irresistible —his very looks seem 
to kindle love in her youthful heart. What can 
she say? What can she answer? In vain she 
tries to persuade herself that she does not care for 
him ; she loves him, and she knows but too well that 
she will have to yield before long; yet she, who has 
so long imagined that nothing less than a peer 
would be good enough for her, begins to fear that 
she would be doing a great wrong to this man if 
she married him. 

“No, no!” she cries, turning away from him; 
“you must not love me; you do not know who I 
am.” 

“Asif that mattered, my darling! A name— 
what is there ina name? A rose——” 

‘It matters more than you imagine. What will 
your family say? What will the world think of 
your marrying a poor girl like me, who does not 
even possess a name ?” 

“*] will give you a name which no one will be 
able to take away from you. You need a pro- 
tector! Let me be that protector; once my wife, 
who will dare to question your origin ?” 

“ALT 

“You consent? You promise to be my wife?” 

“T cannot promise yet. Lady Rollingford's 
great kindness has bound me to her in such a way 
that I should not feel justified in accepting any one 
as a husband without her consent.” 

“T will talk to Lady Rollingford; she loves 
you; she will give her consent, 1 feel sure of it.” 

“Very well. See her, then, and find out from 
her all about me. If she gives her consent, and if 
she informs you of my real name and parentage, 1 
will be your wife; but if she refuses to do this, 
promise me in your turn that you will never speak 
to me of love again. I should be miserable for life 
if 1 thought that in marrying me you brought into 
your family a nameless girl they would be ashamed 
toown. If you can discover who I am, then, Mr. 
Cassilis, I will be your wife, but not till then.’’ 

‘My love, not a doubt troubles me now; I am 
so happy. Ah! you cannot imagine how happy you 
have made me, for your words tell me that you 
love me.” 

“Hush! Let us now return to the lawn; the 
countess must be getting anxious about us. Hush, 
not another word!’ 

Offering his arm to her, they quit the solitude 
of the woods, but as they approach the entrance of 
the members’ inclosure a tall, picturesque-looking 
gypsy—one of those women who are always to be 
found at races—approaches them. She is attired 
in the humble peasant garb generally affected by 
her race, and a scarlet cloak and hood cover her 
head and shoulders. 

She asks in a shrill voice if they would like to 
have their fortunes told. 

Louisa laughs good-naturedly, she feels so happy 
at this moment; and taking off her glove she pre- 
sents to the gitana her tiny little hand, which 
Rupert, echoing her laughter, crosses with a silver 
piece. 

For a few moments the gypsy remains silent, 
holding the delicate taper fingers of the young 
lady in her own brown and weather-beaten hand. 
Then her face becomes suddenly clouded, as if she 
were displeased and disconcerted by what she has 
discovered there. 

“You will soon be married, my pretty young 
lady—you will soon be married—and to a tall, 
handsome man with blue eyes and fair hair.” 

‘Is that all?” Louisa exclaims, seeing that the 
gitana is about to release her hand. 

“‘ Would you care to hear more?” she says, half 
sadly. 

“Yes, of course! Shall 1 be happy? Will this 
handsome husband you promise me, will he love 
me very much ?” 

“Shall I speak the truth?” the gypsy says, 
turning round towards young Cassilis. 

“Yes; tell her all she wants to know; here is 
more money for you,” he says, dropping another 
coin into her al 

“But you will not be angry with the poor 
gypsy ?” ; 

“Angry! what nonsense! Fire away; but don’t 
be long, for our friends are waiting for us.”’ 

The poor woman again takes Louisa’s hand in 
hers, and, after examining the lines upon it fora 
few seconds in silence, she murmurs in a low, al- 
most unearthly tone, that to the frightened lovers 
sounds like the voice of some supernatural being. 

“You will be married before this year is out; 
you will be very happy at tirst—yes, very happy 

—but afterwards a dreadful doubt will begin to 
trouble your soul; you will be miserable. Pretty 
lady, beware of jealousy ; it is the poor gypsy who 
tells you so. Your husband will soon get tired of 
yous he will seek for other amusements. You will 

very unhappy, though, perhaps, not for long, 

for if you succeed in bringing him back, he will be 
for ever after faithful to you. Yet if you could 
see into the future as the poor gypsy can, I do not 
think you would change your lot.” 

* * * * * 


Miss Oscott is not a girl to be easily discouraged. 
She had made up her mind to place the Duke of 
Glamour on her list of friends, and, in spite of all 
the misadventures with which their acquaintance 
had commenced, she has at last succeeded in 
making of the wealthy young peer an intimate 
friend of her family. 

It is at a large dinner-party at her father’s 
house that we again have the honor of meeting 





her. The cardinal archbishop is dining with them, 
and to meet him several members of the principal 
Catholic families in London have been invited, 
and Glamour, strange as it may seem, is of the 
party. 

The cardinal has acted for some years as a sort 
of guardian to the young nobleman, and, though 
they have of late seldom met, their esteem for one 
another is very great; and Monsignore Berretta 
has kept his eminence duly informed of-the gra- 
dual changes that have been taking place lately in 
his ward’s but too impressionable mind. 

After dinner he leads Glamour into ‘an inner 
drawing-room, where no one presumes to follow 
them, and, seating themselves on a sofa, they are 
soon engaged in a deep and all-absorbing con- 
versation. 

The gentlemen have just entered the drawing- 
room, and Monsignore Berretta—who, of course, 
is one of the party—makes his way immediately 
towards a group of ladies who are sitting in a 
corner of the room, and are engaged in a most ani- 
mated conversation, in which he speedily took part. 

At last the red robes of the archbishop are seen 
at the further end of the room. His eminence’s 
face is elated with joy, and his eyes sparkle with 
unusual brilliancy. Every one in that room feels 
as if a great object had been attained, and every 
heart beats faster. Glamour, looking very solemn 
and thoughtful, walks beside the cardinal, and 
when Sir Charles Oscott approaches him, bows 
with that dignified air of graceful simplicity which 
is so natural to him, yet which on this occasion 
seems almost forced and constrained. 

Conversation now becomes general and ani- 
mated, and very soon turns on religious topics. It 
is the eve of a great religious ceremony, and the 
cardinal is most anxious that every one present 
should attend it. 

“ You will be there too, I trust, duke,” Miss 
Oscott says, addressing herself to Glamour, 

** All our nobility will be there, all the faithful, 
and several others too, who sympathize with the 
unity of the church. The duke is very anxious to 
show to the world in general that he is ready to 
unite himself to us for the good of God’s cause in 
this world, and for the advancement of bis soul in 
heaven. You will consent to take part in the 
ceremony, I trust?” 

These words produce a strange effect upon Gla- 
mour. Lis respect and affection for the cardinal 
force him to give a definite and straightforward 
answer to this question, and yet he feels that what- 
ever that answer may be it will be as good asa 
public confession of his actual faith, and become a 
pledge of his future conduct given before the world 
to a man above the world, by which he will have 
to stand in all future time, whether he like it or 
not; yet at this moment he can no longer resist 
following the dictates of his heart, and he answers, 
in a voice trembling with emotion : 

“It is the most ardent desire of my heart. I 
shall certainly attend that service.” 

And thus it happens, as it has many a time hap- 
pened before, and to greater men than Glamour, 
that the necessity to reveal the true feelings of his 
heart at some critical moment of his life changed 
and transformed that life for ever after. 

Though unspoken in so many words, his desire 
to become a Catholic has now been publicly ex- 

ressed; his word has been given, he cannot go 
ack, 

Presently a very handsome young lady, who has 
been sitting in a distant corner of the room, rises, 
and, encouraged by a smile frum the monsignore, 
approaches Glamour, and, in a voice full of gen- 
uine emotion, exclaims, taking the hand which he 
with undisguised admiration extends toward her: 

‘* Let me be the first to congratulate you.” 

This young lady is no other than Miss Gwladyth 
de Beverley, and all present begin to suspect that 
they will before long have to attend a wedding as 
well as a baptism. 

Alas, no one at thac moment seems to think of 
the mysterious heiress. Yet can Glamour have 
already forgotten her ? 

(To be continued.) 











Statistics of the Army. 

Tue Secretary of War has sent to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, by request, a statement 
showing the actual strength of the regular army at 
a stated period in each year from the beginning of 
the Government to the present time. It appears 
that the strength of the army, both officers and 
men, from 1789 to 1794 was about 3,500. From that 
time to 1812 it varied from 2,600 to 6,600; but in 
1813 it increased to 19,000, in consequence of the 
war with Great Britain, and in the next year to 
38,146. In 1815 it was 33,434. For 1816 it fell to 
10,000, and in the three years following to 8,550. 
From 1820 to 1838 it averaged about 6,500. For 
1839 it was increased to nearly 10,000, and in subse- 
quent years to 1846, varied from 8,500 to 11,000. In 
1847 it increased to 21,686, falling in the following 
years, until 1854, to an average of 10,500. For 
1855, 15,752, and from that year to 1861 the average 
was 16,000. From 1862 to 1864 the usual annual re- 
turns of the army were suspended. For 1865 the 
strength of the army was 22,310; in 1866, 56,815 ; 
in 1868, 51,000; in 1869, 36,7743; in 1870, 37,075; 
and from this period to 1877 it has varied between 
26,000 and 29,000. For 1877 it was 24,000, and in 
1878, 25,818. 








Long Annuities. 


Tue year’s public accounts show that the tollow- 
ing annuities are payable out of Great Britain’s 
public purse: £4,000 a year to the heirs and de- 
scendants of William Penn for ever; £1,080 to the 
heirs of the Duke of Schomberg ; £1,200 hereditary 
pension to the Earl of Bath; £5,000 to the person 
on whom the title of Earl Nelson shall descend ; 
£4,000 to wiom the title of Duke of Marlborough 
shall descend; £3,000 to the representatives of 


Jeffery, Earl Amherst; £2,000 to the heirs male on 


whom the title of Viscount Exmouth shall descend ; 
£2,000 to all and every the heirs male on whom the 
title of Lord Rodney shall descend ; £676 hereditary 
pension to the Earl of Kinnoul. The following are 
not among the perpetual pensions, but are payable 
during the life of the present holder of the title 
mentioned and his next successor: ‘The Duke of 
Wellington, £4,000 a year; Viscount Hardinge, 
£3,000 ; Viscount Combermere, £2,000; Lord Sea- 
ton, £2,000; Lord Keane, £2,000; Lord Gough, 
£2,000 ; Lord Raglan, £2,000; Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala, £2,000, 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Waters in the Straits of Gibraltar at the depth 
of 670 fathoms is four times as salt as at the surface. 


A Prague Chemist bas invented a mirror which re- 
veals the contents of wine casks without removing the 
heads, 


We are Glad to Learn that the health of Professor 
Hoffman, the well-known chemist, is now completely 
restored, and that he 1s again among bis pupils. 


The Heretofore Regarded Worthless sage barrens of 
Nevada are found to be excellent pastures for Cashmere 
goats, A single herder near Carson bas a flock of three 
thousand. 


Thirty Years Ago the profession of mining engineer 
was almost unknown in the United States; to-day the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers numbers over 
seven hundred members. 


Pr. Tholozan, physician to the Shab of Persia, is or- 
ganizing a scientific exploration of the province of 
Khuzistan, the southern province of Persia. The expe- 
dition will start from Bassorah on February 1st next. 


Geologists having reported that there is in Japan 
enough workable coal to produce a yearly yield equal to 
that in Great Britain for 1,000 years, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment have agreed to grant a loan of $1,500,000 for 
the purpose of working them. 


The Question of ‘reserves for the aborigines hav- 
ing been recently raised in the Queensland Legislature, 
it has been recommended that the system of the Dur- 
undur reserve should be extended, as there are many 
other places where it might be advantageously tried. 


Action of Chemical Substances on Germination. — 
M. Heckel has been trying the action of chemical sub- 
stances on the germination of seeds. Carbolic acid in 
extremely feeble doses arrests vegetation at once, but if 
this substance is removed, by evaporation or otherwise, 
the physiological functions are again revived. On the 
other band, salicylic acid and the salicylate of soda kill 
the grains outright. The author finds that this effect is 
not attended by any apparent anatomical alteration. 


A New Compound of Iron and Steel.—A new com- 
position of iron and steel is described in the Revue Jn- 
dustrielle. A cast-iron mold is divided into two sections 
by means of a transverse plate of thin sheet iron. The 
two metals are then poured into the respective compart- 
ments. The sheet-iron partition prevents the mixing 
of the metals, and facilitates the welding by itself being 
brought into a state of fusion. It is said that the pro- 
duct is well adapted for safes, and that it resists drills. 


The Ocarina.—This is the name of a musical in- 
strument which can be learned in half an hour—such, 
at least, is the averment made by its introducer to the 
Engl«h public, Mr. Barr, the music publisher, Queen 
Victoria Street, London; and the instrument looks so 
simple and innocent, if somewhat uncouth, that the 
averment may be true. In appearance it may be 
classed with the singed cat or ugly duck, but the 
thing, properly manipulated, discourses most dulcet 
music of a voice-like (voz humana) quality. It has a 
complete chromatic scale irom the lower B to the upper 
E, and can be used, irrespective of key, with any other 
instrument, notably the piano. Amateurs have taken 
to the ‘*Ocarina”’ very kindly, and the only fear is that 
it may suffer in reputation from its popularity and the 
facility with which it can be learned. 


Increased Manufacture of Soda Ash.—The importa. 
tion of pyrites into England in 1862 was only 43,017 
tons, to which must be added pyrites from Ireland and 
Cornwall, then extensively used and amounting to 
29,783 tons, making the consumption 72,800 tons, 
whereas in 1877 the importation was 186,757 tons, and, 
after allowing for the manure trade, etc., it leaves a 
total consumption of 130,000 tons for alkali works, as 
against 72,800 tons at the former period named, And 
again, the consumption of the salt, which in 1862 was 
90,000 tons, is now, 92,500 tons, showing in these two 
articles, which constitute the largest raw materials 
used, an increase of double the former consumption. 
The production of alkali in 1862 was 203,000 tons, with 
an employed capital of £2,000,000, and in 1876 it was 
430,000 tons, employing a capital of £7,000,000. 


A Mineralogical Phenomenon.—Professor Nordenski- 
old, previous to embarking on bis voyage of exploration 
to the Siberian Arctic Ocean, transmitted to Professor 
Daubree, of Paris, some specimens of a mineral made up 
of the most astonishing constituents—a sort of ‘* happy 
family» among stones —to which, in the amazement 
produced by its discovery, the name ¢haumasite (from 
the Greek ‘‘ astonishing’’) has been given. The mineral 
in question was found in the mines of Gustav and Car!l- 
berg, and has becn known for a hundred years, but has 
always been overlooked. Careful analyses made of 
specimens selected trom different deposits show that the 
mineral contains at the same timo silicic acid, carbonic 
acid, and sulphuric acid, combined with water and lime 
The formula proves it to be a silicate, sulphate, and car- 
bonate of lime, with fourteen per cent. water. The mi- 
croscope reveals a perfect homogeneity of composition 
and nota mechanical mixture, The Swedish chemist 
suggests the probability of its occurrence in other 
mines, and finds in the mincral the promise of an explan- 
ation of the origin of certain rock formations which 
have hitherto appeared to be inexplicable. 


Further Researches on Gallium.— No new sources of 
this rare metal have been discovered and its occurrence 
is still confined to the zinc blende of the Pyrenees. 
The metal has been recently very carefully studied, and 
its leading properties have been established. In its ap. 
pearance it manifests a general resemblance to lead, 
but is not so blue-tinted or quite so soft, though it is 
readily malleable, flexible, and capable of being cut with 
a knile. Like lead again, and unlike zinc, gallium is not 
an easily volatile metal. Unlike lead, however, it 
acquires only a very slight tarnish on exposure to moist 
air, and undergoes scarcely any calcination at a red heat, 
The specific gravity of gallium is a little under 6, that of 
aluminum being 2.6, that of zinc 7.1, and that of lead 
11.4. A most remarkable property of gallium is its low 
melting point. It liquifies completely at 86° Fabrenheit, 
or below the heat of the hand; and, still more curiously, 
when once melted at this temperature, it may be cooled 
down even to the freezing point of water without solidify- 
ing, and may be kept unchanged in the liquid state for 
months. Indeed, in the original communication of its 
discovery to the French Academy, it was described as a 
new liquid metal similar to mercury; but on touching 
with a fragment of solid gallium a portion of the liquid 
metal it at once soldifies, Unlike lead, again, gallium 
is a highly crystalline metal, its form being that of a 
square octabedron. In its chemical habitudes the rare 
element gallium shows the greatest analogy to the 
abundant element aluminum. In particular, it forms a 
sort of alum, not to be distinguished in its appearance 
from ordinary alum, but containing oxide of gallium in- 
stead of oxide of aluminum or alumina, This would 
seem to indicate that gallium yielded a sesqui-oxide, 
the same as aluminum. The therapeutic properties of 
this alum have not been studied, nor does it appear 
whether the oxide of the new metal could be used asa 
mordant or could replace alumina in other chemical 
compounds. The extreme scarcity of material stands in 
the way of a full knowledge of the element, and as long 
as this scarcity continues its possible applications in the 
arts can have very little interest. Should it be found 
somewhere in large quantities we may then expect to 
hear of its application to some useful purpose, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue fashion in England, set by Lord Harring- 


ton, is for afternoon marriages. 


Senator Burnsive is said to give more enter- 
tainments than any other Senator in Washington. 


Tuus far $3,186.58 has been contributed for the 
benefit of the family of the late John Wilson Barron, 
the murdered cashier. It is a small amount for such 
heroism. 


Tue two oldest Unitarian clergymen in the 
country are the Rey. Calvin Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass,. 
and the Rev. Increase Sumuer Lincoln, of Wilton, N. H., 
who were ordained in 1824. 


Tue venerable Albert Pike is now engaged in 
organizing the ** Knights of the Cactus,’ to be composed 
of the veterans of the Mexican War, and the Order to 
descend to their male children. 


Tue Empress Eugenie is described as leading 
the quietest and most monotonous of lives at Chisel- 
burst. She is still handsomy, her beautiful golden hair 
shining royally above her plain black dress. 


Ir is said that on January 28th last Prince 
Joachim Murat and M. Rouher went to the Palais de 
l'Industrie, where Prince Murat drew the number 307 in 
the name of the Prince Imperial, who is therefore liable 
to be called upon to serve in the army. 


Prince Donpukorr-Korsakorr is carefully 
selecting a number of youths belonging to the best fam- 
ilies in Eastern Roumelia to be sent to the New Military 
College he bas recently opened at Sophia. As many as 
two hundred will undergo military training at the Bul- 
garian capital. 


Mr. Cassius M. Cray has just given the Ken- 
tucky Historical Society the oil portraits of Alexander 
IIL. of Russia and his wife, painted by Winterhalter. He 
has also presented to the society more than three hun- 
dred rare and valuable objects, including many desirable 
autograph letters, 


Tue Marquis of Lorne shakes hands heartily 
and makes himself extremely agreeable to his visitors. 
The Princess goes about doing her own shopping, and it 
is said dresses so plainly that she has met with some 
impertinence from the tradespeople who did not recog- 
nize royalty in that simple guise, 


Two Enatisu ladies have received the Cross of 
St. Elizabeth at Bucharest, for their aid and services 
during the late war. One is Mrs. Mansfield, wife of the 
(late) Consul.General, the other, Mrs. Mawer, wife of the 
English physician, the latter lady, aided by subscrip- 
tions, having started and maintained a small hospital. 


Miss Moraay, of this city ; Miss Burlingame, 
daughter of the former Minister to China; and Miss 
Neal, daughter of the artist, are said to be the possessors 
of three of the charming faces to be seen in Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s picture of the “ Seminary Alarmed ’’—a picture 
which is becoming familiar through photographs and 
engravings, 


Jupcz Henry G. Smtru, of Memphis, Tenn., 
who died a few days ago, is described as a man of singu- 
lar bravery, as is illustrated by the story of one of his 
cases tried years ago in Tennessee. Ile was to prosecute 
aman for murder, Friends of the murderer let it be 
known that they would kill whosoever appeared as pro- 
secutor, Mr. Smith began the trial by producing two 
pistols, which he kept by him until the man was con- 
victed. He was a stanch Union man during the war. 


THERE are some lively old colts in the Virginia 
Legislature. Mr. Reuben N. Harrison, delegate from 
Rockingham, a few days since was playing with some 
children in the dining-room of the Valentine House, 
when he jumped up to crack his heels together. He was 
standing under the gas burner, and, as he shot upward, 
bis head went against the burner, the sharp puint of 
which entered the top of his head, making a very pain- 
ful wound, Mr Harrison is about seventy years of age. 


Wirkinson Catt, Democrat, the new United 
States Senator from Florida, was born in Virginia, but 
came to Florida in early hfe. His mother was a pro- 
nounced Unionist, and was opposed to taking the State 
out of the Union, though her son served in the Con- 
federate service in this State. He was one of the early 
and steadfast Whigs who supported the Bell and Everett 
electoral ticket in 1856, as against the Breckenridge 
ticket. He was elected United States Senator under the 
reconstruction policy of President Johnson, but was not 
admitted to a seat. Returning to the State, he resumed 
the practice of his profession, that of law, which he 
has followed since. 


Gerorce G. Vest, who has been elected United 
States Senator from Missouri for the term ending in 
1885, is a native of Kentucky, and is about forty-five 
years old. He is a lawyer of some note, having been 
solicitor of the Missouri Pacific Railroad for several 
years. He first became prominent in Missouri as a 
leader of the Secessionists in 1861. Hisactive exertions 
and speeches did much to stimulate the movement 
which sent many thousand Missourians into the Con- 
federate army. Asa speaker he is ornate, and is bril- 
lant rather than solid. The charm of his speeches is 
lost when the echo of his words has died away. In 
1861 he was elected to the Confederate House, but in 
1864. he was transferred to the Senate. He was con- 
spicuous in both Houses, and since the war has been the 
acknowledged leader of what is still known in Missouri 
as the Confederate element. Mr. Vest advocates the 
issue of $1,000,000,000 in greenbacks and the abolition 
of the national banks, 


GENERAL JAMES SHIELDS, who has been elected 
by the Missouri Legislature to the United States Senate 
for the term ending next March, was born in County Ty- 
rone, Ireland, in 1810, and came to this country when 
about sixteen years of age. After receiving a good edu- 
cation he settled at Kaskaskia, Ill., where he opened a 
law office. Since then he has been a member of the 
Illinois Legislature (1836), Auditor of the State (1839), 
a Judge of the State Supreme Court (1843), Commis. 
sioner of the General Land Office (1845-47), a United 
States Senator from Illinois (1849 to 1855), and from 
Minnesota (1858 to 1859), and Adjutant-General of Mis- 
souri (1877). In 1846 General Shields was appointed 
by President Polk as a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and served with distinction throughout the Mexican 
War, receiving severe wounds at Cerro Gordo and Cha- 
pultepec. He received the rank of brevet major. general 
10 1848, when be was mustered out of service. He re- 
moved to Minnesota after bis term as Senator from 
Illinois, and after serving Minnesota in the Senate he 
went to California, He entered the Union Army in 1861 
as a brigadier-general, and commanded a division in 
Banks’ army in the Shenandoah Valley, where he gained 
the battle of Wiochester, March 23d, 1862. On the pre- 
vious day he received a severe wound in a skirmish. 
During the past few years General Shields has been a 
resident of Missouri. Efforts to elect him as Doorkeeper 
of the House, in Washington, in 1878, and to have him 
placed on the retired list of the army, failed, but his 
pension was increased to $100 a month. The vacancy 
to which he has been elected was caused by the death 
of Lewis V. Bogy (Democrat), in 1877, and has been 
filled since then by David H. Armstrong (Democrat), 
who was appointed by the Governor. General Shields 
has always beea a Democrat, 
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THE PEDOMOTOR. 
THe LATEST INVENTION IN PEDESTRIANISM. 


N invention which promises to be of great prac- 

tical utility is just now attracting attention in 
Philadelphia, where the inventor, Mr. J. H. Hobbs, a 
well-known architect, resides. It is known as the 
pedomotor, and is designed for the use of pedes- 
trians, who can attain by it aspeed of ten or twelve 
miles an hour with entire ease. The pedomotor 
consists of four tough, light wooden wheels, sup- 
plied with an outer rim of tough india-rubber. These 
wheels are secured to a frame the shape of the 
foot, which is sirapped to the pedal extremities in 
the usual manner. Unlike roller-skates, the wheels 
of these little vehicles are not under, but are placed 
on each side of, the foot, thus giving the wearer a 
good standing as well asa solid footing, The rear 
wheels are three inches in diameter, while those in 
front are but two and halt inches. This gives the 
foot a slight incline, and when in motion has much 
to doin impelling the pedestrian forward. Extend- 
ing from the toe, with a slight curl towards the 
ground, is a piece of casting termed the pusher, 
which is simply used in mounting the elevation or 
steep incline. From the centre of the heel a small 
brass wheel extends backward, serving as a guide 
as well asa brake. ‘The whole scarcely tarns the 
scale at a pound weight. In using them no more 
effort is required than in ordinary walking. The 
wearer steps with his regular stride, and is amazed 
to find himself skimming over the ground so rapidly 
with so little muscular effort. 


COLORADO.—A PERIPATETIC BARROOM, NEAR THE LEADVILLE MINES. 



































—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—SEE 418. 


In the diagrams four forms are shown in the act 

of taking a step. In Fig. 1 the action is for a 20- 
inch step, or a slow pacing motion. Fig. 2 is a slow, 

| ordinary walk with a stride of twenty-five inches. 
| Fig. 3isa rapid 30-inch step. Fig. 4is a 30-inch 
step, taking the heel, which prevents the move- 
ment forward upon the wheels and retards the 
motion to an ordinary walk. It will de readily 
observed that a figure taking the weight upon the 
wheels in the position of Fig. 1, the centre ot gravity 
being behind the wheels, the latter will run forward 

| and distribute weight in a forward motion with 
| equal distance to the velocity of the motion minus 
the friction upon the journals—the hind foot acting 
a3a propeller to keep the body in equal forward 
motion. Any push beyond this immediately causes 

an increased forward movement. In Figs. 2 and 3 
the precise principle is carried out with greater and 
more rapid motion. Fig. 4 represents the figure in 
checking the rolling motion, which admits of the 
immediate halt as in walking. By raising upon the 
front wheels the body can be turned around with 

| the most rapid motion. Any change of direction can 
| be made gracefully and safely. Less side room is 
required than in ordinary walking; six inches is 
sufficient width of pave; one can also walk in much 
straighter lines. ‘The pedomotors can be made use 

of upon clay roads, grass, brick or stone pave- 

| ments; they can be used safely going up or down 
| Stairs, crossing streets, etc.; taking each flag asa 
step, the wearer can ascend and descend the curb 


— without checking his motion. 














A pedestrian, using the same exertion as a pro- 











Twenty-inch step. 











Twenty-five-inch step. 


Thirty-incb step. 








Thirty-inch step, using the heel brake. 


THE PEDOMOTOR.— DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE MOTION IN WALKING BY FOUR DIFFERENT STEPS, BY WHICH A SPEED OF TWELVE MILES AN HQUR CAN BE ATTAINED. 
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LONG ISLAND.—THE MENHADEN FISHERIES—BOILING AND PRESSING THE FISH FOR OIL AND GUANO, AT ORIENT.—SEE PAGE 418, 


fessional walker, would travel over twelve miles ; the downward weight. 


an hour. The lightness obtained by the weight be- 
ing distributed on the forward motion is very sensi- 
ble to the walker, when we consider the fact that 
a man taking a three-feet step, walking four miles 
per hour, must necessarily travel a fraction less 
than six feet each second, and, should he double 
that motion to twelve feet per second, the rapidity 
of the forward motion would very materially change 





Experiments in this may 
be understood by the ricochet stone skipping over 
the water, or a heavy ball rolled rapidly over the 


| ice, or the same principle may be discovered in the 


| 
! 





motion of the gyroscope. ‘The motion differs en- 
tirely from the skate. It is simply a forward 
motion; its effect is to relieve the tiresome jar of 
the foot on the ground, so that the same amount of 
walking may be done with the pedomotor with a 








“OTTO,” SON OF THE NEZ PERCES CHIEF JOSEPH,— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY AND RULOFSON, 








minimum amount of fatigue. 
rier who serves papers to the attendants in the 
Permanent Exhibition Building in Philadelphia 
goes hia rounds at the rate of twelve miles an hour 
by the use of one of these vehicles, 


‘* OTTO,” SON OF THE NEZ PERCES 
INDIAN CHIEF, 


AY a recent meeting of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and in the presence of a large company of ladies and 
entlemen, Colonel C. E. 8S. MacDonald, the well- 
nown Indian military instructor, introduced Otto, 
son of Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés tribe. The 
young Indian was attired in grand costume, and, 
when stripped for action, was conceded to be by 
the whole assemblage the finest specimen of Indian 
beauty that the 
had ever seen, al- 
though representa- 
tives from every 
oe of the country 
ad been before 
them. The boy is 
built like a gladia- 
tor, and, although 
but twelve years 
of age, seemed a 
man in proportion. 
In going through 
his military exer- 
cises, the physical 
endurance display- 
ed was marvelous. 
The applause was 
constant, and the 
artyseemed deep- 
ly moved. This 
episode was fol- 
lowed by a reite- 
ration of Colonel 
MacDonald’s pro- 
ject for the em- 
loyment of the 
indians which he 
has been urging 
upon the Govern- 
ment for many 
years. It may be 
remembered that 
some time ago an 
official circular was 
sent to several of 
the most experi- 
enced army officers 
acquainted with In- 
dian life asking 
their opinion on 
the possibility of or- 
ganizing and drill- 
ing the Indians up 
to the standard of 
the regular army. 
The replies indi- 
cated that the pro- 
ject was not fea- 
sible. Hearing of 
this decision, Colo- 
nel MacDonald de- 
termined to try the 
experiment at his 
own expense. He 
—- imme- 
iately to collect 
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The newspaper car- | a agg of Indians, representing the principa 
0 


tribes both of British and American Indians, and 
began drilling them, to prove, as he said, that 
when properly organized and trained the Indians 
would prove better material for warlike purposes 
for the United States than the Algerians did for 
France or the Sepoys for England. The first 
public performance of this singular regiment con- 
firmed his impressions. The Indians moved with 
almost lightning rapidity, their natural indolence 
was overcome, and had they been otherwise at- 
tired they would have been considered representa- 
tives of some first-class National Guard organization, 
Colonel MacDonald, in his instructions, followed in 
the main the course he laid out when preparing the 
San Francisco Cadets for their wonderfully successful 
tour of the United States, and soon had the Indians 
under such discipline that they would execute the 





most intricate evolutions either when blindfolded or 





HON, HENRY M. HOYT, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA. — FROM A PHOTOGRATH 
BY LE RUE LEMER.—SEE PaGE 418, 
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in utter darkness. The press liberally applauded his 
efforts ; but the authorities, many of whom privately 
acknowledged the worth and practicability ot his 
scheme, took no official action. The detachment 
ot his first regiment that the colonel took to Europe 
absolutely astonished the military critics of the 
leading cities for their proficiency, correctness and 
discipline. 

Colonel MacDonald has recently published an open 
letter to General Sherman, asking him in the name 
of justice and humanity that an opportunity may be 
afforded for solving the perplexing Indian problem, 
by a plan under which there will be no occasion for 
extermination or the continual violation of treaties 
that should be held sacred. Instead of employing 
our troops to guard and fig!it the Indians, he would 
have the Indians trained into regular army life. 
Their nomadic habits would be checked, they would 
become more independent, there would be no occa- 
sion for frontier wars, and the vast machinery of 
the Indian Bureau would soon become useless. 


A PERIPATETIC BARROOM. 


OTWITHSTANDING the multitude of temper- 
ance societies all over the country, men will 
do almost anything, and run almost any risk, to get 
a drink of liquor. Miners, whose labor is under 
the surface of the earth, can readily be excused 
if the craving for a stimulating drink is often so 
strong as to compel them to violate rules made for 
their guidance, and to part with a good portion of 
the money which they earn so hardly. The scene 
depicted in our illustration is one which occurred 
at Leadville, Colorado, but it is doubtless familiar 
enough at other mines as well. The donkey bear. 
ing the two kegs of whisky forms a sort of peri- 
—_— barroom, and the proprietor of the estab- 
ishment is the barkeeper. ‘The miners, who 
have been duly intormed of the arrival of the 
liquor-merchant, eagerly gather around, anxious to 
part with their money and receive in exchange the 
tiery liquid dispensed by the donkey-owner. At the 
rate at which he seems to be serving it out, it is 
probable that his two kegs will soon be exhausted, 
and that he will have to depart for a fresh supply. 
The solitary Indian on horseback looks longingly 
at the group of minersimbibing their favorite drink, 
but it would probably be dangerous for him to at- 
tempt to put his wishes into deed, for the revolvers 
of these rough and ready toilers are always at hand, 
and it does not take much to provoke their use. It 
is certain that that Indian will not get any of that 
whisky. 








‘THE MENHADEN FISHERIES ON LONG 
ISLAND. 

HE Menhaden, or mossbunker, fisheries form a 

very important industry alonz the shore from 
Maine to New Jersey, and particularly on the coast 
of Long Island, where the peculiar American fish is 
caught and treated for the purpose of securing the 
oil from the body, and the rich guano from the 
pressed remains. The fish frequent salt-water only, 
swimming in vast numbers near the surface, and 
are representatives of the herring family. They are 
caught both near the shore and at points thirty 
miles seaward. The process of treatment is very 
simple, such as the people who live along the shores 
can readily devise, the apparatus consisting of 
kettles for boiling the fish, and a press for squeezin 
out the oil. Alter the extraction of the oil, which 
is used largely in dressing leather, the refuse is 
easily converted into a fertilizing agent. As a 
singie fish is considered equal in richness to a 
shovelful of barnyard manure, an idea may be 
formed of the value of this enterprise, especially 
when it is known thatin a single year 36,299 tons 
of guano have been secured, besides 2,214,800 gal- 
lons of oil. On the coast of New York and New 
England there were sixty-two factories in opera- 
tion in 1873, employing 2,306 men on shore and at 
sea, and representing a capital of over $2,000,000. 
In addition to this organized handling of the fish, 
there are countless points along the coast like the 
one shown in our engraving, where settlers carry 
on the business * on their own account.” 








GOVERNOR H. M, HOYT. 


OLONEL HENRY MARTYN HOYT, inaugur- 
ated Governor of Pennsylvania on January 
2st, was born in Lucerne County, Pennsylvania, in 
1830. He studied law at Wilkesbarre under Chiet 
Justice George W. Woodward, and obtained a large 
legal practice in the western part of the State. In 
1861 he was active in raising the Fifty-second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was commis- 
sioned as lieutentant-colonel by Governor Curtin. 
He was in General Naglee’s brigade during the 
Peninsular campaign of 1862. He participated, 
under General Gilmore, in the siege operations con- 
ducted on Morris Island against Fort Wagner and 
Foit Sumter. In the Summer of 1864 a night attack 
was organized by General Foster against Fort John- 
ston, in Charlestown Harbor, where he was taken 
risoner. Atter being confined at Macon, Colonel 
oyt was brought back with six hundred other 
officers to Charleston jail. While on the way from 
Macon to Charleston he escaped from the cars 
with four other Union officers. After several days 
and nights of fruitless efforts for liberty, they were 
recaptured by the enemy, with the aid of blood- 
hounds, and placed in the Charleston jail. Upon 
being exchanged, Colonel Hoyt rejoined his regi- 
ment and remained with it until near the close of 
the war. He was promoted to colonel on January 
9th, 1864, and was mustered out of the service on 
November 5th, 1864. On March 13th, 1865, he was 
breveted brigadier-general. During the year 1867, 
under an appointment from the late Governor 
Geary, he discharged the duties of additional law 
judge of the Eleventh District. In 1875 and 1876 
Colonel Hoyt was Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, displaying in the successful cam- 
paigns of that year marked ability as a political 
leader. He was also one of the delegates at large 
from Pennsylvania to the Republican National 
Convention of 1876 at Cincinnati. 


Some London Facts. 


LonpDoN (with all its suburbs) covers within the 
fifteen miles radius of Charing Cross nearly 70 
square miles. It numbers within these boundaries 
over 4,000,000 inhabitants. It contains more country- 
born inhabitants than the counties of Devon and 
Gloucester combined, or thirty-seven per cent. of its 
entire population. Every four minutes a birth takes 

lace in the metropolis, and every six minutes a 

eath. Withi. the circle named there are added to 





the population 205 persons every day, and 75,000 
annually. London has 7,000 miles of streets, and 
on an average 28 miles of new streets are opened 
and 9,000 new houses built every year; 1,000 
vessels and 9,000 sailors are in portevery day. Its 
crime is also in proportion to ita extent. Seventy- 
three thousand persons are annually taken into 
custody by the police, and more than one-third of 
all the crime in the country is committed within its 
borders. Thirty-eight thousand persons are an- 
nually committed for drunkenness by its magistrates, 
The metropolis comprises considerably upwards of 
100,000 foreigners trom every quarter of the globe. 
It contains more Roman Catholics than Rome itself, 
more Jews than the whole of Palestine, more Irish 
than Belfast, more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, and 
more Welshmen than Cardiff. Its beershops and 
gin-palaces are so numerous that their frontages, 
it placed side by side, would stretch a distance of 
— miles. It all the dwellings in London 
could thus have their frontages placed side by 
side they would extend beyond the city of York, 
a distance of 172 miles. London has sufficient 
paupers to occupy every house in Brighton. The 
society which advocates the cessation of Sunday 
labor will be astonished to learn that sixty miles of 
shops are open every Sunday. With regard to 
churches and chapels, the Bishop of London, ex- 
amined before a committee of the House of Lords 
in the year 1840, said: ‘ If you proceed a mile or 
two eastward of St. Paul’s, you will find yourself in 
the midst of a population the most wretched and 
destitute of ealial. consisting ot artificers, labor- 
ers, beggars and thieves, to the amount of 300,000 
or 400,000 souls. Throughout this entire quarter 
there is not more than one church for every 10,000 
inhabitants, and in two districts there is but one 
church for 45,000 souls.” 








FUN. 


A LONE assoclation—An old maids’ club, 


Goop scenter-piece for the dinner-table—A bowl 
of flowers. 


WHICH is the best of the four seasons for arith- 
metic ?—The Summer. 


PEOPLE that are invariably known by the com- 
pany they keep—Theatrical managers, 


I WAS an amused witness of a little scene in one 
of the law courts the other day which illustrates 
the reverence of the junior branch of the profession 
for the senior. Enter two attorney’s clerks, de- 
cidedly seedy in appearance, First Clerk (to com- 
panion): **Confound it! Where’s my man? Can’t 
see ’'im anywheres’’ Second Clerk: ‘*Oo’s your 
man?” First Clerk: “The Attorney-General, con- 
found ’im!”’ 


JOHN DOLLAR, of Birmingham, showed his lack 
of cents by getting drunk and falling into the hands 
of the police.—Vanbury News. When taken to the 
police-station the magistrate addressed him, ‘ Dol- 
lar, this is ten dimes you’ve been before me, and 
I’m now obliged to provide you with new quarters, 
or impose a fine of ten of your last name.”’ Dollar, 
not being worth ninety-two cents, went up for ten 
days.—Norristown Herald, 


THE following examination of a candidate for ad- 
mission to the bar is taken from the Western Law 
Journal: The examination commenced with, ‘* Do 
you smoke, sir?’’ ‘I do, sir.’’ ‘ Have you a spare 
cigar?” ‘ Yes.’’ ‘ Now, sir, what is the first duty 
of a lawyer?” ‘To collect fees.” ‘Right. What 
is the second?” ‘To increase the number of his 
clients.”” ‘* When does your position towards your 
client change?” ‘ When making a bill of costs.”’ 
“Explain.’’ ‘Weare then antagonistic. I assume 
the character of plaintiff, and he becomes the de- 
fendant.”’ ‘* A suit decided, how do you stand with 
the lawyer conducting the other side?”’ “ Cheek by 
jowl.” “Enough, sir; you promise to become an 
ornament to your profession, and I wish you suc- 
cess. Now are you aware of the duty you owe to- 
me?” ‘* Perfectly.”” ‘* Describe it.” “It is to in- 
vite you to drink.”’ ‘But suppose I decline?”’ Can- 
didate scratches his head. ‘There is no instance 
of the kind on record in the books. I can’t answer 
the question.”” “ You are right; and the confidence 
with which you make the assertion shows you have 
read the law attentively. Let’s take the drink, 
and I will sign your certificate.”’ 


A SICK SENATOR. 


TuE excessive corpulency of a certain United 
States Senator has long been the butt of editorial 
wit and spicy bon mots from the pens of Washing- 
ton correspondents. Few persons have suspected 
that his obesity was a disease, and liable to prove 
fatal. Yet this is the sad fact. Excessive fatness 
is not only a disease in itself, but one liable to 
generate other and more serious ones, Chemistry 
has at last revealed a safe, sure, and reliable 
remedy for this abnormal condition of the system 
in Allan’s Anti-Fat. Distinguished chemists have 
pronounced it not only harmless but very beneficial 
to the system, while remedying the diseased con- 
dition. Sold by druggists. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE. 


Too many of the great life insurance companies 
blind the eyes of insurers with their enormous 
assets until they forget that the true test of the 
solvency of a company is its ratio of assets to 
liabilities. A company with a hundred millions of 
assets and ninety millions of liabilities has a surplus 
of ton millions, but it is no safer than a company 
with a surplus of only one million, provided that 
company has only nine millions of liabilities. The 
Penn Mutual, whose statement appears in another 
column, has $125 for every $100 of liabilities—a 
ratio that is reached by only one other company in 
the country. Add to this the fact that these assets 
are invested in United States bonds and local securi- 
ties on which the company could realize their full 
value at the shortest notice, and it will be seen that 
the company has every reason to command the 
fullest confidence of the community. It is ably and 
economically managed, as the steady increase of 
its assets shows. The total is now $6,632,594, the 
increase during the year being $320,000. 


A WONDERFUL MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


Tue Phonographic Cornet; any tune played with- 
out any knowledge of music ; took the prize at the 
Paris Exposition. 


Low-PRIcED WATCHES in many cases are found to 
be very useful; for instance,a lady or gentleman 
who contemplate traveling will find it safer to leave 
their fine watches at home and invest a few dollars 
in a cheap but good timekeeper. There is no place 
in the city where you can procure one of these 
watches or any piece of jewelry that will give you 
better satisfaction than at the Collins Goid Metal 
Watch Factory, 335 Broadway (up-stairs), corner of 
Worth Street. Every watch is fully guaranteed 

or time for one year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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Lapres can obtain the engraved fan cards issued 
by the St. Nicholas Hotel, as alluded to in our last 
week's paper, by addressing Mr. Welch, proprietor 
of the St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway, New York. 








ARTIFICIAL limbs with india-rubber hands and 
feet are highly popular on account of their simpli- 
city and durability, and also for the natural appear- 
ance and movement they give to the wearer. Mr. 
A. A. Marks, of No. 575 Broadway, is the inventor 
and manufacturer of these usetul substitutes. 





Stuttering cured by Bares’ Appiiances. Send for 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2,236, New York. 


Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvuGENE Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
Singer's Patent GRAVEL Paper, For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealers, Depot, 582 Hudson St., New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
gave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal, shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$810,000 Drawn Every 17 Days. 


DT PVRS Oh soc ccccccce-decccccccccccceccesososeeuee 








1 PFISO Of. .ccccccrccccccccccccccccccccccececs 50,000 

2 PISS OF. cccccvcccccscccccccccescccesccccece 98,000 

2 Prizes Of $10,000... .ccccccccccscccccccccece 20,000 
10 Prizes of $5,000 each..ccsccscccsseccesecsee 50,000 
124 Prizes of $1,000 each..... eecece cocccccccese 194,000 
682 Prizes of $500 each.....ccccccccsccccees ++» 341,000 
821 Prizes, amounting to (Spanish)..... eee +e++$810,000 

PRICE IN CURRENCY. 

Wholes, SF. Quarters. Fifths. 
$40. $20. $10. $8. 
Eighths — Twentieths. Fortietha, 
le 4. 2. e 
Information furnished free. Orders filled. Prizes 


cashed. Spanish bank bills and Governments purchased. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N.Y. 





At, Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 

$10 to $1 000 fortunes every month. Book sent 
free explaining everything. 

Address, BAXTER & CQ., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y. 


JUDGE 
R 
your future husband or wife, with 


FO 
YOURSELF name and date of marriage. 


Address, W. EF°OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y, 


GUION LINE. 


United States Mail Steamers 
FOR LIVERPOOL, 


From Pier 38 (New), N. R., New York. 


EVERY TUESDAY. : 


Wyoming..... 8,716 | Idaho........... 3,132 
Nevada........ 3,125 | Montana...... 4,320 
Wisconsin .... 3,720] Arizona........ 5,300 

Sa These Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight 
compartments, and are furnished with every requisite to 
make the passage across the Atlantic both safe and agree- 
able, having Bath-room, Smoking-room, Drawing-room, 
Piano and Library; also, experienced Surgeon, Stewardess 
and Caterer, on each steamer, 

The State-rooms are all on Deck, thus insuring those 
greatest of ali luxuries at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 


CABIN PASSAGE, according to State-rooms, $60 to $80. 
INTERMEDIATE.... $40. | STEERAGE.... $26 








By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
by return mail a correct picture of 





OFFICES, No. 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 


H 





WJOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Aron» Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. Sxp rox Descriptive Price List. 


Des cE q 
H.W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LAME, N.Y. 


*° wore RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, or Diabetes. 


Schlumberger’s harmless, infallible French Salicylates 
relieves within 12 hours, cures within 4 days, Box $1, 
postage free. Only depot in New York at 284 Sixth Ave. 

L. A. PARIS & CO., General Agents for U. S. 

Caution.—Other so-called agents for these medicines 

sell home-made counterfeits. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 
160,000 packages, with good results, in all forms 
of impaired vitality, nervous exhaustion or 
weakened digestion. It isthe best PREVENTIVE 
of consumption and all diseases of debility. 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infants f§ 
and grown persons by feeding the brain and |S 


nerves. » CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Drugzgists. 
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without publicity in va- 
rious Courts. Success 


OVW MNMNN 
D V0 R C c guaranteed. Advice free 


MUNRO ADAMS, Att’y, 194 Broadway, New York. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc. A fine cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York, P. O. Box. 1029. 


ADVANTAGE 


OF HAVING A 


Maine Non-Forfeiture Law Policy 


IN THE 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


In 1864 and 1865, Capt. Charles L. Gardiner, of Chelsea, 
Mass., insured in the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Maine, for $6,000, on two ordinary Life policies, 
payable at death provided the premiums were paid an- 
nually, according to the terms of the contract. 

On the 2d day of July, 1877, Capt. Gardiner had his 
policies changed to the form now used by the Company, 
which gives the benefit of the Maine Non-forfeiture Law. 

On the llth day of September, 1877, he sailed trom 
Boston as master of the good ship ‘‘Iceland,” on a 
voyage to Calcutta, The ship and all on board were lost 
at sea, The premiums due July 27th, 1867, and August 
3d, 1877, were not paid, and by the terms of the original 
policies this would have worked a forfeiture of thé entire 
insurance ; but under the new policies which had been 
gratuitously offered by the Company, the insurance 
would have been continued in force more than three 
years, or until November, 1880, notwithstanding the non- 
payment of the premiums due in 1877; and the fact of 
the death being established to the satisfaction of the 
Company, the full amount of the policies was paid on 
the 29th day of October, 1878. 
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Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


JOHN E. DEWITT.....--+++.----0+++- President. 
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FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


PHONOGRAPHIC CORNET. 


Latest and Createst Musical Wonder..£41 


Phonographic Cornet is the latest invention in the musical line. 







Paris, 
the United States. The action of this 
the manner of playing: simply turning the little crank 
jucers are gen Orga: 
organ played on the gi 






Pi 
of music whatever by the 
laced im the 


ind extremely melodious manner. 
ayed through itinstantly begius to repeat automatically, or it can be instantly 
and a new tune inserted, 
geand directions can be furnished by which 
= Any child can do this and make his own tunes, no knowledge ofmusic being 
required, itall being done by rule measure and a chart. Any ebild can play this 
the music is very pleasing, a)! the new tunes can be easily obtained, and no 

musical instrument in the world at 
entertainment, at home orin company, as the Phonographic Cornet. Any one can 
play it, and produce the latest music in a manner that will surprise themselves. The in- 
struments are all strongly and elegantly made of fancy woods, ebonized trimmings, and 
silvered bolts. They are packed in a neat case, with extra tunes, directions, &c., &c., 
aud sent by express to any address for 83.50 
No one will regret the purchase. Our price 
The Mass. Organ Co., 52 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., SoLz AcTS. 







It attracted unbounded 
were sold during the Exposition. We are the SOLE AGENTS in 
instrument is almost marvellous. The picture represents 


on the side 
n Reeds, 













most q 
and the musicitself is like that 
Any tune that ever was written can be instantly 
thout any instruction or knowledge 
operator. <A little strip of paper in which the tune has been 
ent, and then simply turning the little handle brings out the 
There is no break in the music; after one 


uine first-class 






























Selections of choice music accompany each Cornet, 





new tune can be instantly adapted to it. 











ree times the price will provide as much genuine 






by registered mail, prepaid, $3.7 5- 


S LESS than the retail price in Paris. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1878....... ecceesee $6,018,470.61 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts......sseee. $1,144,068 53 
Interest receipts, €tc........ - 883,964.11 1,498,032.64 
Total. .ccccceeesess eocecesses $7,516,503. 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses and endowments...... $490,416.29 
Dividends to policy-holders.. 221,380.97 
Lapsed and surrendered poli- 

CIOS, CUCL. cevcersececerscece 246,941.09 
Commissions, salaries, medi- 

cal fees, CLC. ....6- eccccccce 154, 746. 20 
Taxes, legal expenses, adver- 

tising, etC...... @cccee Seece 64,730.32 1,178,214 87 
Net assets, January 1, 1879.. $6, 338,288.38 


ASSETS. 
U. S. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, Philadelphia 
and city louns, R, R. bonds, bank, and 
other stocks, worth $2,404,.083.9), cost.. $2,309,832. 68 
Mortgages, first liens on properties worth 


SE UELGUD, «: 6 (i cd0bdbs aumenccasneeseesds 2,380,62%, 17 
Premium notes, secured by policies....... 693.492.70 
Loans on collaterals, Ct... .0..-.cceeeeees - 813,867.36 
Real estate, owned by the Company, cost... 441,476.05 
Cash on hand and in Trust Companies..... 198, 997.42 





Net ledger assets, 2s above........eeee++++$6,538,288, 38 
Net deferred and uwureported 


premiumS. ......-. sercccee $98,894,79 
Interest due and accrued,.... 101, 159,62 
Market value of stocks, etc., 
OVET COBL. ..ccccesccceseecs 94,251 22 294,305.63 





Gross assets, January 1, 1879. 


LIABILITIES. 
Lo-ses reported, but not due, $116,623.66 
Reserve, at 4 per cent., to re- 


$6,632,594. 01 


{HOMES TUG, 6 0602000600005 5,477,471.00 
Dividends on unreported poli- 
CHEB, Oo ccccseccsevccsece 59,266.50 $5,653,366.16 


Surplus 4 per cent, basis... 979,227.85 


$6,632,594. 01 





Surplus at 4% percent., Pennsylvania stand- 
ard, estimated ° ‘ .. $1,346, 762.85 
No. of policies in force... eee 10,731 
ye eg eee rere: $29, 274,597.00 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

SAMUEL E. STOKES, H, S, STEPHENS, 
Vice President, 2d Vice President, 

JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIFE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 

HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary, 















A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. SECOND GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS B, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY IItu, 1879 
—105th Monthly Drawing. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, with a Capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve fund of $350,000. Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution will 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
scales nor postpones, Look at the tollowing Distribution: 

CAPITAL PRIZE, $30.000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKET=, ONE DOLLAR. 
LIST OP PRIZES: 
1 Capital Prize... ..ccecevccecceceeccecess $30,000 
1 Capital Prize. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccce 10,000 
1 Capital Prize.. 
2 Prizes of $2,500. 
6 Prizes of 

20 Prizes ot 

100 Prizes of 

200 Prizes of 

600 Prizes of 
1,000 Prizes of 





APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 
9 Approximation Prizes of $300..... 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200..... eocece 
9 Approximation Prizes of 








1,857 Prizes, amourting to............. rere $110,400 

Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all promi- 
nept points, to whom a liberal compensation will be paid, 

Application for rates to clubs should ouly be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further infor- 
mation, or send orders to 

M. A. DAUPHIN, P.O. Box 692, New Orleans, La ; 
Or to H. L. PLUM, No. 319 Broadway, New York. 

All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the 
supervision and management of GENERALS G.T, BEAU- 


KEGARD and J. A. EARLY. 
or FITS 


PILEPSY cureo: 


Dr. ROSS' REMEDIES. Established thirteen years, 
RIAL PACKAGK SENT FREE, Cures speedy absolute and 
permanent. A patient after suffering for 15 vears writes: 
ZANESVILLE, O., Aug. 30, 1878 
Dr. Ross, Richmond, Ind.—Dear Sir: 1 have been per- 
manently enred by — treatment, for which [ am truly 
grateful. During the past three years I have recommendet 
ou to others who have also been cured. _No money could 
uy what you have done forme. Cnas. A GRAY. 
‘or Certificates of Numerous other Cures and full infor- 
mation address Dr. ROSS, 512 Main St.. Richmond Ind. 








ERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay, 

comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of prema- 
ture decline, showing indisputably how lost health may 
be regained, affording a clear synopsis of :mpediments 
to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and physicai 
debility, being the result of twenty years’ experience. 
By mail, 25 cts., currency or postage stamps. Address, 
SEC’Y, Kahn’s Museum, 688 Broadway, New York, 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N Y. 


guarantee ** BOHEMIAN BIER” to 








equal 


we and to Excel Domestic 


mported Bier in all respects 
ei teners Biers in Taste, ‘Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 





_ Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20. and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry ofthe same Sent 
C.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Eox, 








THIRTY FIRST ANNUAL REPORT | KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 
SHIRTS. 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 /or $7, 
Easily finished by any little girk 
KEEP’S GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent. 
Stronger than any other umbrelias made, $1 each. 
KEEP’S KID CLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
One Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.15 each, 
Two Button, Plain or Embroidered, $1.25, 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be turnished with Trade Circulars, on 


application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 





MARKS’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS 
ARTIFICI“AL LIMBS, with Rubber hands 
and feet. The most reliable, comfortable, 
and useful. Illustrated Pamphlet of 112 
pages, containing valuable information 
sent Free to those giving satisfactory description of their case. 
A. A. MARKS, 575 BroapDway, New York Ciry, U.S. 


Now is the Time 
to Subscribe! 


Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(REV. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR.) 








THE OHEAPEST SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD! 





THE FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The cheapest and best magazine of the kind ever 
published, giving for three dollars more than fifteen hun- 
dred large. doubie-columned pages and over seven hun- 
dred woodcuts, not all of the highest art, but all 
interesting, and many of them instructive in foreign 
manners and scenery.” — Christian Register, Boston. 


**This magazine, published in New York, has attained 
a proud position among the religious monthlies.’’— Chris- 
tian Statesman, Philadelphia. 


“Dr. Charles Force Deems conducts the magazine with 
excellent taste and judgment. The articles treata great 
variety of subjects, and are all good of their kind. The 
iJlustrations are profuse, and in many cases convey in- 
formation as well as give simple pleasure.’’— Orange 
(N. J.) Journal. 


‘For real worth, in its profuse illustrations and en- 
tertaining and profitable reading matter, it is, in our 
opinion, far ahead of all competition, Considering the 
tendencies of the age, and the overflowing abundance of 
the light, vain and positively hurtful in magazine and 
newspaper literature, the SuNDAY MAGAZINE rises in im- 
portance as an agent of good in all the families of the 
land.’’— Central Protestant, Greensboro, N. C. 


“‘It is ably conducted, always being filled with choice 
selections and original articles trom the ablest magazine 
writers, If parents desire a thoroughly orthodox maga- 
zine, they need go no further than Frank Leslie’s, New 
eg and get this one,’’— Assembly Herald, Fairport, 
N. Y. 


“Tt is emphatically a family magazine, and ought to 
be in every household where intelligence and virtue ob- 
tain. It offers a table of contents at once varied, appetiz- 
ing and instructive, Its illustrations are very numerous, 
and the publication is of unrivaled cheapness.” — Wil- 
mington (N. C.) Morning Star. 


**It is only two years old, and yet it is one of the most 
extensively circulated magazines in the United States. 
.. . All ages and classes can find something suited to 
interest and please. Dr. Deems, the editor, is making his 
mark upon the age.’’—S¢t, Louis Observer. 





CONTENTS: 


Prominent among the DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES are: “A 
Day with the Lebanon Shakers,”’ by Annette 8. Bassett, 
graphically describing a visit to this singular Commun. 
ity, and summarizing the leading points of their system 
of religious faith. The article is profusely illustrated. 
“The Pagoda of Soabramanyon at Tanjore’; ** Jaffa” 
(the Ancient Joppa) in Palestine, etc. In the Depart. 
MENT OF Fiction is the continuation of the admirable 
serial, “David Fleming’s Forgiveness,” and the conclu- 
sion of *‘In Mischief Again.”” Among the shorter 
stories are ‘One Life,” by Ella T. Disosway ; ‘The 
Story of Miles Phillips,” by A. H. Guernsey; ‘* A Well- 
spent Day,” by Mary E, Porter; etc, etc. Essays by 
Augusta Browne Garrett; ‘‘ Hints for a Sunday-school,” 
by F. W. Upham, LL.D.; ‘ Anticipations of Scientific 
Truth in Scripture’’; ‘“‘Take God at His Word’; ‘* The 
Rock otf Ages and its Author,” by Rev. William Aikman; 
**The Altar in the House,’ etc., etc. Among other very 
interesting SkeTcnes are ‘* Beppo’s Picture,” ‘The 
Light of His Eyes,” ‘*The Sergeant and the Pastor,” 
** Loving One's Neighbor," ‘* The Gray Mare is the Better 
Horse,” **A Sunday with the Mississippi Negroes,” by 
Alexander Clark, D.D., etc., etc. Porms by Charles D. 
Warner, Elizabeth Cummings, Rev. A. A. Lipscomb, 
Byron A. Brooks, etc., etc, The Rev Dr. John E. Ed- 
wards contributes a number of characteristic anecdotes 
of the late Bishop Early of Virginia. The topic of the 
sermon by the editor is ‘‘The Kingdom of God’ He 
also gives his Popular Exegesis. The miscellaneous de- 
partments contain even more than the usual variety of 
subjects, and abound with entertainment and vuluable 
information. 





128 Quarto Pages. Nearly 100 Engravings. 





Annual Subscription Price, $3; Siagle Copies, 25 Cents, 
Postpaid. 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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MKS. META VICTORIA VICTOR, 
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Author of “The Dead Witness,” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
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ISSUED JANUARY 131. 
ISSUED JANUARY 13ra. 
ISSUED JANUARY 13ru. 
ISSUED JANUARY 13rka. 
ISSUED JANUARY 138ra. 


Opening with so many threads 
of mystery, the reader’s interest 
is excited to follow a story which, 
able 


must be throughout 


in the hands of such an 
novelist, 
intensely dramatic. 

The contrast of the two girls, 
three families, each with its grief, 
and a fugitive who can never ap- 
pear but as another, fix the at- 
tention and awaken sympathy. 

To interest the public in this 
story, exaggeration is not re- 
quired, for every reader of this 
remarkable production cannot 
fail to be completely engrossed 
by its perusal. 

In the same number of FRANK 
LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER was 
also begun: 


THE JANITOR’S 
THE JANITOR’S 
THE JANITOR’S 
THE JANITOR’S 
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THE JANITOR'S 
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N. ROBINSON, 
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N. ROBINSON, 
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N. ROBINSON, 
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DAUGHTER, 
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A Novelist of known power and skill. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, 


Who will obtain for you the back numbers with the 
commencement of the stories 


10 CENTS WEEKLY; $4 PER YEAR. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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BIG PA to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. Taylor Bros, & Co., Cleveland, O. 
to agents 


$5 A DAY ooiiee cur FINE ABT NOVELTIES 
OUTFIT FREE, J. 1. BUFFORD’s goNs, Boston. 


a 
$7 A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 








Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH—-AGENTS WANTED —36 best 

selling articles in the world ; one sample: 

Sree. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 

OMEN wanted everywhe 
1 to $2 per hour 


becwontettne day. 

ONEY MARING easily made in an 

ocality. Will prove it or forfei 
oods entirely new. Samples free; write at once. 

WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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or the greatest 





CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion 
Jsed and indorsed by Mrs. Scor? Sippons, CLara Louise 
KELLOGG, LoTTa, JANAUSCHEK, and hundreds of others, 
Contains nothing that will imjare the most debigate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 


CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 





RSE fend 25 cts. for a New Horse Book. It 
e treats all diseases, has 35 engravings, 
and full of useful Horse Knowledge. Agents wan‘ed. 
B. J. KENDALL, M.D., Enosburgh Falls, Vermont, 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost of 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


FREE of Ch eS 
ulars with stamp to Geo. T. Hammond, 41 LaSalle St.,Chicago. 








by a victim. Send for partic 





CARD 


and Label Press, @8. Larger Sizes for larger, Work, 







ENTERPRISE VICTOR®, 
Piantixne RESSESe. 


l}lustrated Catalorue of Presses, 


stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS sees 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
AND THINGS WORTH 


BOOK OF SONGS KNOWING. A 72-page 


book. Sent free. Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York, 


SHORT HAN 


Fashionable PERFUMED CARDS, no 2 alike, name 
4 in Gold and Jet, 10c, FRANKLIN Co., Northford, Ct, 


RANSPARENT CARDS, 40 designs. Your name ele- 
gantly printed on 40 cards and sent in a neat case 
for only 10 cents. TorNER & Co., Ashland, Mass, 


Type, Cards, etc., for 2: 
West Meriden, Conn 





from Nervous DsgsILry, 








Made Easy. 10 cents postpaid, 
E.Goodrich, Williamsburg, N.Y. 








MIXED CARDS; with name, 10c. Agents 
outfit 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
oame on all, 15c. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 
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2 All Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, with 
name, 10 cts. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


The Great Weekly Fashion Journal, 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL, 


The Handsomest Ladies’ Paper Published 
in the United States. 





Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c. G. A. Sprinc, #. Wallingford, Ct 





New Styles Cards, 10c.; 18 Chromos, 10c.; or 20 
Lace Caids, 10c. Dime Carp Co, Nassau, N. Y. 





of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reep & Co., Nasgau, N.Y, 











Gives the earliest and most thorough descriptions and 
illustrations of the 


LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


AND 


illustrative and Descriptive Articles of What 
New Yorkers are Wearing. 





Each number contains an interesting variety of Society 
News, Fashionab e Intelligence, Useful Information on 
Domestic Subjects, Persona) Chit-chat, etc, etc. The 
prevailing follies and foibles of the day are humorously 
cartooned, and the pages sparkle with mirth. This re- 
r'odical is, in fact, indispensable to every lady of taste 
and intelligence. 





Pablished Every Friday, and Sold by ald 
Newsdealers. 


Price of single copy, 10 cts) Annual subscription, 64. 
Sent postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





§3, 63 & 47 Park Place, New York. 
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FLORILINE! 


66 FPLORILINE ”—For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH, 


Ig the best liquid dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or 
living ‘‘animalcul#,” leaving them pearly white, and 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 





removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke, Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No, 493 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 
everywhere. 


HERRING’S 


SAFES 
IN THE GREAT FIRES 


AT BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, AND IN WORTH 
AND THOMAS STREETS. 


HOWARD, SANCER & CO. 


“The two Safes purchased of you were subjected to 
the heat for many hours, but their valuable contents are 
preserved. We recommend your Safes to our friends 
and the public, HOWARD, SANGER & CO.” 


EDWIN BATES & CO. 


‘*Our office was on the third floor, and the Herring’s 
Safe used by us fell into the sub-cellar. After some days’ 
labor it was finally reached, and opened this afternoon. 
(21st.) We are rejoiced to find the contents saved in per- 
fect condition. EDWIN BATES & £0.” 


NAUMBURG, KRAUS, LAUER & CO, 


**On being opened, we find the contents, consisting of 
all our valuable books and papers, in perfect order. 

** Considering the extent and fury of the fire to which 
the Safe was subjected, we deem it due to you to make 
this acknowledgment of our implicit confidence in your 
Safes. NAUMBURG, KRAUS, LAUER & OO.” 


VAN VOLKENBURGH & LEAVITT. 


**Our stock was consumed, but our books and papers 
are preserved, and we are now using them, enabling us 
to resume business without delay or embarrassment. 
For this we are indebted to one of your Safes. It con- 
tained all our books and papers. 

‘*VAN VOLKENBURGH & LEAVITT.”’ 


FORSTMAN & CO, 


‘The contents of both are in excellent condition, thus 
confirming our confidence in your Champion Safes. 
**FORSTMAN & CO,” 


JOHN SLADE & CO, 


“We were much pleased, on opening our Herring’s 
Safe, to find all our books, ete., in good order—not the 
slightest trace of fire or smoke. JOHN SLADE & CO,”’ 


HERRING & CO., 


NOS. 251 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


COMFORT 
, All who would have feet free from 


corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort. 
Shoes made on our lasts, modele@ 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
a ent sty le—and 
. sal latest improve- 
ot ments. They press 
se w the foot evenly, 
siti " : giving elasticity in 
; ~S walking, and by the 
*« ~ ingenuity of their 
construction, they appear smaller than they really are, 
giving an elegant appearance even to the largest and 
clumsiest feet. 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
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81 Nassau Street, West Side, New York. 


FOR THE FEET. | 






























FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











{Frsrvary 8, 1879, 








‘The final fight with the Chey- 
ennes took place on the 22d, fifteen 
miles from Bluff Station. When the 
firing ceased the dead bodies of 
twenty-three Indians were found in 
the rifle pits occupied by them. This 
number included seventeen bucks, 
four squaws, and two papooses, 
Nine remained, of whom one buck 
and five squaws were more or less 
wounded, und three squaws were un- 
hurt.’’— Dispatch from Fort Robin- 
son, Neb., to N. Y. Herald. 
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THE 


LATEST ILLUSTRATION OF OUR HUMANE INDIAN POLICY, 





NELSON’S 


ELATINE 


Is THE BEST. 


A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 
a few minutes, 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





| T 

| | ed Patent Baxter 
The New Improved Patent Baxte 
PORTABLE ENGINE, owned and manufactured exclu- 
sively by J. C. TODD, at Paterson, N. J., and sold at 10 
Barclay St.,; New York, and by my agents in different 
cities. This last invention is a great improvement on 
the old style, being simplified, and is sold at greatly re 
duced prices, which are as follows, viz.:A.1h.p. @ngine 
and boiler complete, ready to run, for $125; 144 h. p., 
$175 ; 2h. p., $225 ; 24 h. p., $250; 3 h. p., $275, and 
Larger sizes in proportion, Send for 


, $350. 








And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS illus- 
trating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
Ete. g@> A profitable business for a man with small 
capital. Also MAGIC LANTERNS for home amuse- 
ment. 74-page catalogue fre. McALLISTER, 
Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 


FANCY SILKS 


NOW REDUCED TO 


50c., 60c. & 65c. per yd. 


ALSO 


Rieh Gros Grain 


SILKS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


$1, $1.25 and $1.60 per Yard. 
REAL BARGAINS 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


| BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS, 










THE 
— 


Prints la. 
$3 Press bels,cards 
etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
For business, pleasure, young or old 
Catalogue of Presses, Type Ete., 

for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
\D Meriden, Conn 


EveryMan 
HIS OWN 


PRINTER, 








65 Broad Street, 
New York. 





CHARLES GRAEF, F, COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS. 
Pommery “Sec” Champagnes. 
HENKELL & CO,, HOCK WINES, 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 
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1S tHe BEST. 
suvencrony. BRATTLEBORO, V7. 


Railroad, is located the 


10 MILES noted +ARGENT” 


Silver Bearing Lode, tle ore from which assays 


catice OF SILVER 


GOLD, about fifty 
Stock is unassessa- 


Mie 


A 








From Salt Lake City 
and one mile from the 


per cent, Lead ,and 
$30 to $136 per ton 
Directors are all solid business-men, 
ble. Send for prospectus, 

NORRIS SILVER MINING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
nulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from twe to five pou per week. 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
the less so to-day. bold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50, Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, | 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
EFrank Ineslic’s 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


. GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Universally regarded for nearly a quarter of a century 
as the ’ 


Fashion Standard of America. 


THE WINTER FASHIONS 


SJust Received from Paris. 


FULL AND ACCURATE DESCRIPTIONS ARE GIVEN 
OF THE LATEST PARISIAN STYLES OF 
LADIES’ AND CHII.DREN’S 
COSTUMES, 


Beautiful Colored and Plain Fashion 
Plates 
Are imported Monthly from Paris, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE 





The Letter-press consists of Novels and Short Stories, 
by popular writers; Poetry, achoice and interesting Mis- 
cellany, etc., etc. 


Published on the 15th of Each Month. 


ANNUAL SuBscRIPTION, $3.50, Postpaid. 





FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 





Sole Agent for 





THE NEW JUVENILE MONTHLY. 








FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


CHATTERBOX. 








A publication expressly designed to entertain, amuse, and, at the same time, improve the mind of the youthful reader by 


imparting Valuable General Information. 


The 48 quarto pages contained in each number are filled with pleasing stories and tales, 


interesting descriptive articles, natural and scriptural history, adventures of youthful heroes, poetry, etc., etc. The pages abound 
with Beautiful Engravings, illustrative of a large portion of the contents. The ‘‘CHATTERBOX,” therefore, will doubtless be heartily 
welcomed by families, and prove a Source of Infinite Amusement to the children. 


Published monthly ; price only 10 cents a number, or $1 per year, postpaid. For sale by all Newsdealer:. 


EFrank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place. New Work. 








